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Preface 

Ktliit.aii(j!i I;,»s \)ccu Noriliucst Area Koundaiioirs major area oC inicicsi siiuc iis 
creaiion -rj vcars aj^^o. 'Hwou^Iioiu tliai porioti, ilic Kounclatioirs Dircriois liavr 
expressed a pariit.iilar eominitinent lo a sirong dual sysiein u\ private aiul pul)lk 
ediuaiion, oden I)y alloeaiiiig ("uiuls lo many of ilie 70 imlependeni colleges located 
ill ihe l*()U!i(Iati(nrs region. 

I'he traditional method of meeting these institutions' iieetis has been to resix)ntl 
to their rccpiesis (or proposefl growth. Karly in this decade, however, the I)irectt)rs 
became (oncerned about the viability of private higher education in a climate of 
rising (osts. < oinpetition (roin more publit ly supported etiucational alternatives, and 
the (uture inevitability of (ewer students in the tratlitional college-a^-je range. ^I hey 
dec ideti thai these critical and complicated circumstances argued (or a new apprt)ach 
to assisting intlepeiulent colleges. 

.As a result, they took the initiative in 1972. They asked college presidents and 
other institutional decision-makers lo assess their conditions. As a group, the colleges 
repoi ted two general areas of need — to increase inct)me and to decrease expenses 
— and three potential solutions: having more tuitit)n-paying students, more 
tontributed income, ami more (:ost-e( (ective means t)r instruction. 

Realizing that conCrontation o( these basic issues would necessitate major 
(ommifments o( Foundation time and motley, the Directors asked four educatt)rs o( 
nationallv recogni/etl expertise to advise them on the program's development and to 
evaluate the proposals. Then in 197:^ they established the Independent C:t)llege 
Program, de(ining three phases that might stinndate proposals calculated to meet the 
needs tiescribed by college presidents. 

I he (irst — an Admissions and Retetition Trogram to assist ct)lleges in coping 
with declining enrollments — is the subject o( this pub!itatit)n. 

The second — the Productivity Program — was created tt) help the colleges 
adapt and adopt new approaches to teaching so that their standards t)( academic 
servire conltl be sustained or atlvanced within projected hnancial resources. 

The thiitl — a I)e(erred Gi(ts Program — was tlesignetl to assist 20 colleges 
in lai.Mng ( oniribiitions by using previouslv tiniried tax-encoinaged approaches. 

Fundamental to all tlie Indepentlent College Prt)gram's phases is the eCfort to 
(oster institutional stabilization, to facilitate systematic progress toward that goal 
rather than merely to add innovative programs. Tt) be sure, colleges were 
encouragetl to be inventive and resourceful in their proposals, and a certain degree 
of calculated risk was imperative for funding. However, the Ft)Undation's primary 
(oticern was the degree o( ;(tabilization a grant could provide to a recipient college, 
and the degree to which increasing costs would be cotitrolleti witlu)Ut imperiling 
educational tjualitv. 

IV) date tile Indepenficnt (:.)llege Program has invt)lved an investment t)f4.b 
million dollars and couniicss hours o( work on the part of ct)llegc and FoundatK)n 
personnel and analvsts engaged by the Foundatit)n to examine tncrall progran) 
progiess and early project residts. Both tjuantitative and subjective evidence suggest 
that the total e(Tort has been positive. In addition to r acknowledged a 
( oniinuing friend of private educaticm, the Fouiidai.i(,*. nas received commendation 
(or its planning process, and in particular, for creating tlie program in response lo 
neetis identihed bv the college presidents. Positive outcomes have also been 
documented in the results of the (unded projects. Six of them, in fact, comprise the 
substance of this doc umert. Prepared bv the projects* leaders antl t lose associates, 
the\ ticscribe the actual experiences o( private colleges attempting tt) meet their 
edu< atioiial objet tives and to deal w ith inhibiting (orces. 
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W'c Uc\\v\r thai the I ndrpi'iulciu Collr^r Program lias helped stiin ilatc 
hcij^htciu'd scnsitivilv lo tlic toinplrx r c!ati()nslii|) l)rl\vct'ii iht' (|iialiiy < t" cdiH aiion 
and its tost. Ktonoinit (jiirstions have ha oinr even more insistent in the three years 
since the proj^rani was estahlisht d; that, loo, has deepened tlie colleges' continual 
concern lor (jiialitv. ! hose in the KoinidatioiTs rej^ion are topinj^' with the new 
demographic , social and economic re.dities with an uneveniiess of understanding 
and a variation in ap])r()ach representative of educational institut'uns aCiOss the 
countrv. lUvy arc (oping, however. Ilopetullv. new institutional plans l:)r 
stabilization such as those urderwritten in the Foundation's Program will help them 
tiiKill their educational missions. 

Together with the iniroducti y comments on marketing and retention, we 
believe the six experiences described in this publication demonstrate that process, 
riiey are reported here in the hope that they might stinudate ftie :hint.ing ofcollege 
adniini.Mrators. /acuity members and trustees. One of the KoUi;H «:iun's purposes ;n 
( reatmg the Independent (lollege Program will have been actompHshed if {xople 
(oncerned with improving independent jM)st-.secondary education bcneht not only 
(rom htiving a Foundation-supported program but al.so from learning ahH)Ut other 
pr()je( ts. 

We are grateful to project leaders who will have made this learning possible by 
analv/.iiig the six experiences documented here. We are also indebted io Ivan J, 
Falls, Ph.n., of Resean h Co )rdinators. St. Paul, who offered editing assistance and 
conducted the interviews wh ch serve as the basis for the introductory chapter He 
spoke with two national leadt rs in the respective areas of marketing and admissions 
— Philip Kotier. Harold T. Martin Profes.sor of Marketing at Northwestern 
University in Kvanston, Illinois; and Fred. A. Hargadon, Dean of Admissions at 
Stanford University. Palo Alto. California. 'Fheir insights into the pn)ject papers and 
their offering of a general context in which lo view them torm the basis of the 
iuiroduciorv chapter, which was written by Mary l.undblad. Mary Flayden and Mary 
Hill, all of Macalester College. 

'Fhe n?embers of the Independent C.ollege Program Advisory ConuTiittee have 
inHuenced t» is publication by identifying promising proposals. Dr. F.dward A. 
Lin<lell. President of Ciustavus Adolphus C.ollege. St. Peter, Minnesota; Dr. Manning 
A. Patiillo. Jr.. President of Oglethorpe University. .Atlanta, Georgia; Sister Joel 
Read. President of Alverno College. Milwaukee. Wisconsin; and Dr. Stephen J. 
Wright. Vice President of the College KnUance Kxamination Board, New York 
Ciiv have evidenced a superior degree of commitment in this process. To them we 
express our sincere gratitude. At tins tune we also extend a welcome to the 
educators who will from this time serve as an Advisory C-onunittee for the Program's 
second stage. I bey inc lude Dr, Paul Dressel, Assistant Provost and. Director of 
Institutional Research. Michigan State Univeisitv. Fast Lansing. Michigan: Dr. 
Cliarles |. Ping. Presidem olOhio University, .Athens. Ohio; and Dr. Marion I.. Shane. 
President. Mercvherst College. Frie. Pennsylvania, 

Fn.allv. the Foimdation is grateful to its Directors, whose authori/ation and 
enccuuagement created the Independent College Program in the first plate. 



Paul M Ol.son 

Senior Program .Associate 
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When a college enrolls new students, it provides for its own regeneration. When 
it meets those students' educational needs, it accomplishes its purpose. 

The complex processes involved in attracting and maintaining student 
enrollments thus are crucial to a college's well-being. It is for that reason that 
marketing and retention were considered worthy areas of endeavor for Northwest 
Area Foundation's Independent College Program. However, while they are 
legitimate concerns for most small independent colleges today and will likely become 
even more important if predicted demographic trends prove reliable, solutions to 
problems in these :n7*ris will not provide colleges with a panacea for financial ills. 
"Marketing and rt ion are only two points in a constellation of factors, all inter- 
related, which affeci an institution," says Fred Hargadon, Dean of Admissions at 
Stanford. "They may not even be the most important points in a given school, and 
may, in the ways they are resolved, tend to cover up other areas needing scrutiny."' 

What is this constellation of factors? 

The answer to this question, of coarse, varies from campus to campus, and 
virtually every reader could add lo the list which follows.*^ However, it should provide 
a sense of the complex forces with which a college must deal today: 

• zero enrollment growth within a decade 

• concomitant zero growth in the demand for faculty, with the result being a higher 
tenure ratio and fewer promotions of younger teachers 

• the failure of faculty salaries to keep pace with cost of living increases 

• the introduction of collective bargaining in education 

• a decreasing percentage of the Gross National Product being spent on higher 
education 

• dwindling amounts of federal research and construction fund support 

• increases in construction and maintenance costs 

• technological change recjuiring colleges to buy expensive comr -^'crs, microscopes, 
and other kinds of equipment necessary to prepare people fc effective careers in 
grooving industries 

• the general proliferation of knowledge, necessitating acquisition of greater 
numbers of oooks, journals, and other resources 

• programs — whose multiplication during the 1960's was virtually unbounded — 
draining the budgets of many institutions and serving many fewe: students than 
they were designed to accommodate 

• a growing need to provide more financial aid to students 

• the value of a college education itself being questioned as other options for 
post-secondary training become available 

Because each college must consider all factors which affect it when determining 
how to use existing resources better, any discussion of marketing and retention must 
be placed in the framework of institutional planning. 

What is involved in institutional planning? 

It is not the purpose of this introduction to c.r.il with :he complicated subject of 
institutional planning. The authors instead refer lit'- trader to L. Richard Meeth's 
concise study of the subject, Qiialily Education for Less Money, where planning is 
discussed incisively and in detail. However, several of his points might sketch a 
framework in which to view the six discussions which comprise this publication. 

Meeth identifies seven components in a college's structure: college philosophy, 
structural organization, facilities, faculty, curriculum, finances, and students. All 
must be taken inio account in institutional planning. The plan itself, he says, "must 
be for continuous change — structured so that each year it can be reviewed by the 
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faculty and administration and revised or restructured in light of new evidence/'^ 

As critical as institutional planning is to a college's survival, "only a very small 
portion, perhaps 20 percent of America's private colleges, have effectively developed 
a plai": based on sound data about themselves and their setting, which is revised at 
least annually and upon which the institution's leadership acts daily,""* notes Meeth: 

Why isn't more being done? Among other reasons, he cites the fact that the path 
to management is still . . . "up through the ranks. Being a good teacher has been 
the primary criterion for being a good manager — a paradox that cheats students of 
good teaching and good management in their colleges." '' 

"Virtually no college administrator, until very recent years at least, has been 
taught or prepared professionally to undertake the planning task. We have not 
learned the skills or the strategies of planning. In short, people in colleges have not 
known how to get from here to there."*' 

Although cautious in predicting a general change in this pattern, Meeth is 
nevertheless more optimistic for the future in concluding, "Perhaps f ear (of 
planning) is overcome when sur>'ival is clearly at stake." ^ 

Few college administrators would disagree that survival is now clearly al stake 
for many small institutions, particularly survival that makes a significant contribu' on 
to higher education. If planning is in fact the key to survival, then perhaps more 
colleges will turn to it systematically. 

Institutional planning involves resourcefulness all the time and expediency 
sometimes, in addition to a willingness to welcome challenges and endure unwanted 
pain. For some colleges, the process is exhilarating; for most, however, it is 
frightening. 

Regardless of the difficulties which may ensue, institutional planning presents 
college administrators with the opportunity to choose among various alternatives for 
future action rather than having to cope with one ciisis after another. It gives them 
all possible control over their situations — choice rather than chance. 
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Marketing 

II is in ihc conicxi of this kind of llioughlful decision-making for the totality of 
an organization tliat the particular area of marketing a college image slu)uld be 
viewed. 

Many tatilion against using the word "marketing" with educators, wlu) may feel 
that such "cominerciar* approach can't possibly describe the lofty prtuess of 
attracting students to such cloistered settings. 

However, as Leonard Berry of Virginia (lonnnon wealth University has stated: 
. . . All organizations in society, whether business or nonbusiness in nature, 
offer some kind of product to some kind of consumer and, more or less, use 
marketing activities lo fun her consumer acceptance. The product may be an 
idea, such a> how to stt)j) smoking; or a person, such as a political candidate; but 
it is nonetheless a profhict being offered to the market, , . . In short* no 
organization, whether it be business or nonbusiness, can avoid marketing. Thv 
choice is wheihrr to do it well or poorlv." 

As colleges plan for survival and ev'aluate ihcir means of presenting themselves 
to tile y)uhlit , it would thereiore behoove them to confront the reality of marketing. 
Pacific l.uthera:- University. Uarleton College, and the Minnesota Private College 
(Council did in the projects described in the cha|)rers that follow this introduction. 
Their c-xperiences substantiate views held by tw(; educators who have successfully 
combined marketing and education for a number of years — Philip Kotler, Harold 
1\ .Martin Prof"es,sor of Marketing at Northwestern University, Kvanston, Illinois; 
and Kred Hargadon, Dean of Admissions at Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 

Hargadon feels that using marketing techniques in defining and reaching one's 
market is esseiuial, although he admits that marketing a eollege cliffers from 
marketing a tangible product, "College is a one-time investment, A big conunitment," 
he says. * It is not like turning from Ford to Chevy the next time you buy. It is here 
that product analogy breaks down, 

' The value of this (the college) depends as much on the way it's used by the 
purchaser as the way it's packaged by the seller," he continues. " I lvrein lies the 
difference. It's a product that in its u.sage gains its value,*' He thereiore believes it 
vital that colleges adetjuately inform students about their schools, reduce the 
expectations of students to attainable proportions, and truly assist students in 
making wise choices about college. 

There appear to be three basic compt)nents in this marketing of higher 
educi tion: resenrch, strategy and rommmunitionr* 

Research involves discovering whnt people think of a given school and then 
developing a profile of the type of person who would be likely to enroll. 

Such an analysis of the potential student is necessary before a recruitment 
strategy can be developed, because that plan should answer the cjucstion: how can we 
coiuaci the largest mnuber of potential applicants in the most effective manner? If no 
research has been conducted, a school has only a vague notion of who its probable 
enrollees might be; uiis, of course, leaves success in recruiting to chance. 

Deciding on the type oi comnnn/irallotjs to be used in recruitment is thus 
dependent on a college's strategy, which is, in turn» based on research. 
Communications should include not only the admissions office per.sonneb but also 
students, faculty, and alumni, all publications^ and in general, any segment of the 
college with which potential students might have contact. 

What follows is not a manual for uirktting one's college; it is simply a 
(hscu.ssion (if major ideas that should be con >idered as a college plans its research, 
strategy, and connmniications for recruiting future snidents, as they were set 
forth by Kotler and f fargadon in ehiborating on the results of the Poundation- 
funded pr()jects at Pacific Lutheran, Carleton, and The Minnesota Private 
(College Council, 
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What is a ro/Zt'^^'s image? 

A college's image is pervasive. It can influence inarkeiin^^ efforts, fund-raising, 
press coverage — even the degree of faculiy and staff saiisfaciioi. i*: h^-ing associated 
wiih the institution. 

What is a college's image? Three different perspectives must be remembered 
when a college tries to define itself: a college is what it thinks it is; a college is what it 
wishes it were; and a college is what others think it is. 

Self-knowledge is essential in planning. Unless one also knows what the public 
considers one's image to be, hc^wcver, marketing methods may go far astray. At 
Pacific Lutheran University, market survey planners cautioned that faculty and 
administrators inside the institution were not reliable indicators of how the college is 
seen in the marketplace. 

Kotler and Hargadon also repeatedly stress the need to (1) study what others 
think of one's college; (2) fit those perceptions to the standards tfie college has set; 
and then (3) gear all marketing mi».erials (publications, personal contacts with 
prospective students, etc) toward reinforcing that image. By so doing, one reaffirms 
in tfie minds of prospective students (and donors) that they arc making the right 
choice. 

One's image alone Uiay stimulate incjuirics about a school, and subsequently, 
materials and personal contacts may influence students to apply and enroll. Kotler 
points out that each reinforcement of image builds students' expectations. It is vital, 
therefore, to present an accurate image of one's scht)()l. **Don't promise what you 
( an't deliver," he cautic^ns. 

The grant-supported studies which follow document the fact that a college's 
image blurs as geographic distance from it increases. Carleton College of Northfield, 
Minnesota, for instance, found this to be true on the East Coast, and Pacific 
Liitheran University verified this phenomenon when comparing perceptions of 
students at neighboring and more distant community colleges. 

What happens if one doesn't like the image others hold? Hargadon points out 
that it can take up to 20 years for an institution t(^ change its image. In so doing, a 
college may also lose those who were satisfied with what it had been. As a result, he 
advises tfiat the best time to experiment with new markets is before one needs to. 

What constitutes a college s market? 

All schools possess three markets: prima n market, iht' secoji da ry market and 
the test market. 

Thv primary market includes those candidates who are likely to enroll if 
a(hnitted. I fiey are considered primary because candidates with similar profiles 
judged the school their first choice in the past. The secondafy market represents 
those candidates who are likely to be accepted but who arc more Hkely to attend 
another institutioir The test market includes those candidates who have been 
encouraged to apply either by alumni or by the institution it.sclf, but who represent a 
profile tfiat had not consideied the school as a primary or secondary choice in the 
past,^" 

A prere(juisite to sound recruitment planning is the identification of one's 
primary market. Un fi)rtunately, not enough colleges have recognized this need. 

As one anahzes the current admissions scene, it is not an infrecjuent occurrence 
to find small colleges that have conf used their primary and secondary and, for that 
matter, their test markets, in such a situation, the matriculant yields arc difficult to 
jjredici and the viability of the institution is threatened whenever it does not have a 
strong j)rimar\ market in its geographical area. Such a college also is likely to 
suffei from a high attrition rate. As a general rule, the primary market does not 
exceed a riidius of 200 to m'iles from the institutioir It is easier to attempt to 
increase the munbers of students ftom the primary market than it is from a 



secondary market — simply because the rate of* return in the primary market is 
considerably higher w'ucn related to the cost and effort involved.*^ 

Even after a college his correctly identified its primary, secondary and test 
markets, Hargadon notes tiiat college administr<:tors must realize that there are 
natural and policy limitations on enrollments; that is, it is not possible to get more 
students than the market will yield, nor will any college get all of the students that 
the market will yield without the college's changing its standards. 

What determines a college's yield? 

A number of variables affects the ' V!cf rate, which refers to the number of 
students who actually enroll from amor»*r the number admitted. To determine the 
factors affecting a college's yield icUe, a study of current students is helpful. Such a 
study can pinpoint ivhere current students are coming from and why they chose the 
college. 

^;arlet()n College felt that a study of students who were admitted but chose not to 
come lo their school was also helpful. They discovered that in many instances their 
school simply didn't fit the needs or desires of these students. Such a study can also 
isolate weaknesses in recruiting — some of which might not be in the admissions 
office. As Hargadon points out, success in recruiting can be measured by a less than 
perfect yield, since such a result indicates that applications are coming from students 
of high enough quality to command a number of choices. 

Another factor affecting a college's yield rate may be the attitudes of current 
students. Kotler points out that every instirurion should audit current students to 
assure that they are really receiving the quality for which they are paying. Since 
current students come in contact with many prospective students, the college image 
they present can greatly affect total yield in recruiting. 

Kotler also notes how "little" things can affect the recruiting process and thus, 
the yield. Many colleges appear so similar that an unlikely factor may be crucial in 
determining a student's final choice. Personal attention paid che student through 
one more phone call; contacts by alumni or current students; a particularly effective 
viewbook; a letter from the President to accepted students — any of these and 
many niore possibilities could determine the decision of a prospective student. 

In recruiting students, there is a group other than potential students who also 
should be considered: the parents. Doing oneV, homework with parents may 
improve a college's yield as well. Hargadon's school chose, for example, to include 
parents in die decision-making process. A letter was sent to parents of prospective 
students which presupposed questions they might have and provided answers. 
Simply keeping parents abreast of happenings on campus can make them feel 
involved. 

What about ethics and cost-effectiveness? 

Some schools deliberately grab the interest of a large number of students to 
generate a comparable nimiber of inquiries. Each inquiry TUist be processed, 
applications may result, and the:ie colleges may be fo^-td t.v) reject many of the 
applicants, however. 

There are thus two items to be considered in such a mass approach: ethics and 
cost-effectiveness. From the student's point of view, is the college doing a disservice 
to the many in whom it has generated interest, built hopes and then offered only 
disappointment? PVom the college's viewpoint, has the handling of so many inquiries 
and applications — which are eventually rejected — reached the point of diminishing 
returns? In considering both questions, a careful identification of the school's 
primary and secondary markets would have been profitable. 
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What do students expect of a college? 

Usually, siudeius expect too much. 

Even if a college has been extremely careful in presenting an accurate picture of 
itself to prospective students, many freshmen arrive with expectations which no one 
college could fulfill, says Hargadon. He reminds us that choosing a college is a lot 
like choosing a marriage partner; what fills one's needs at 18 might not at 25. 

Hargadon further believes that as coP'^ges sell themselves to prospective 
students so also must they be candid in what they cannot do for students. He 
urges that catalogs and other materials include statements from upperclassmen 
regarding what they expected when they came, how well those expectatuMis hav^e 
been met and how their expectations changed during the time they were there. He 
counsels that a college should not be afraid to include some negative comments; 
such comments can increase a college's credibility. 

It is also important to find out what students want from their expensive 
four-year experiment m college. A cjuestionnaire sent to in-coming freshmen before 
their arrival might ask such questions as: what would you like to do here, how would 
you like to grow, and what would you like a faculty advisor to be? Knowing what 
studetus want from a college c ui help the school meet some of those expectations. 

The Minnesota Private College Council's Survey of Seniors study pointed up the 
fact that what students ny they are concerned about may not be what rhey really ar^ 
concerned about. As Hargadon says, "The nexus at which these decisions are being 
made, both by tlie colleges to admit and the students to go to college, is uiiforturately 
not a time at which all decisions are clear cut. There is a risk element . . . not only for 
the college, but also for the student. What one does i* to try to minimize the risks." 
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Assume, in a fligln <>( Hincy, that a college has done everything right — chosen 
its ninrket well, presented itself accurately, reduced to practical proportions the 
expectations of its students. The Ircshnian class has arrived, and its si/e is suHicient 
to balance the budget (or the tall terin. 

Bm how about the spring term and succeeding years? 

Retention, or keeping a large enough number of studerns on campus through 
graduation to make it economically feasible to operate the college, has presented a 
very real problem (or virtually every independent college . 

Some collt^ges have come to grips with this problem and are maintaining the 
balance tbcy need at present. Others have bemoaned their attrition rates, replaced 
their athnissions directors, and bm ied their heads in the sand to avoid dealing with 
the real problem; that is, why are students leaving? 

Admission is not retention. Simply getting students on the campus (V r their 
first seme* 'er does not assure their renriining through graduation. As Kotler points 
out, there are two separate, bm intcr-rehited, fimctions luvolvcrl: generating the clients 
(admissions), iiud satis /yi tig tlu : !ients (retention). He states thai retention is not an 
a<hiiissi()ns problem (although atlniissio»^s actions may (eed into retention) and that 
the number ()( students a college retains through graduation may af(ect its 
admissions e( (orts. 

If retention is not the problem of the admissions department, whose problem is 

it? 

Kotler and Margadon agree that it is everyone's problem; it belongs to the entire 
college commmiity. However, to say that a problem belongs to everyone is to say 
that it belongs to ru) one, unless a college works to forestall that possibility. A number 
(>( speci(ic suggestions o!i bow to do so are available both (rom pr()jects underwritten 
in the Independent (College Program and from Hargadon and Kotler, 

No college is going to have a 100 percent retention rate, they warn. Too many 
luunan factors enter into students' sutying or leaving college to permit all who 
come lo stay. With that in mind, however, nieasuies can be taken. 

Work with the possible 

The (irst task is to determine what a college's normal retention rate should be to 
maintain its operations. An examination of records from the Admissions, Registrar s, 
and Dean o( Students' o((ices would give one this informati(/n and reveal at what 
poims dining the academic year attrition increases and decreases. With this factual 
l)ase. plans can be (brmulated (o^ maintenance or improvement of the retention 
rate. 

As these plans are being made, there are several factual variables which will 
(orne itito play, says Hargadon. These might include: whether a college admits 
exit-proii students; where its students live; and what their intentions are when they 
tome lo tlic institution. 

An > xit-prone student is one whose prodle would indicate limited likelihood of 
persistence to graduation. K circumstances at a college dictate that exit-prone 
students will be adniined, how does it then meet the special challenges these students 
will o(Ter? 

Whether a college is primarily residemial or cornnuuer in natiue makes a 
difference. Hargadon says studies show that primarily residemial campuses have less 
attrition than schools with a higher percemage o( connnuters. This may accoimt in 
part (()! the 88.5 percem retention rate reported in the (iusta\'us i*\dolphus study. 

Did those students who left imend to stay through graduation when they came? 
I ( the\ platmed toattend (or only one or two years be(()re goingon to more specialized 
institutions, the (ollt'gt* probably met their needs in those \ears. Sinveys ol students 
who leave can help point om their reasons (or doing so. 
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Such v;uial)lt's can Ik* ast criainrd rasily as plans for rt'lcntioii arc lonnulatccL 
Anoilicr less easily measured and evaluated variable is perhaps more imporiani: 
zi'Av do students leave? 

The answers to this crucial ([uestion must come IVom the souree — the students 
who have lel't or who are in the process ol* leaving. This c an be done in several ways: 
surveys, exit interviews, or a combination ot the two. 

For those students who have already lel't. a survey would seem most prac:tical lor 
ascertaining ihe reasons behind their move. How extensive a sample population one 
needs, ofeourse. is co itrollecl by several factors, including how much money one can 
afford to spend on sueh a survey, and at what point the returns begin to diminish. 
Students who have been gone for several semesters may very well have formed 
opinions suhse(|ueni to leaving that would obliterate the actual reasons which 
deiermined theii l( a^inl^^ On the other h .id. a survey of recently witfidrawn 
students could point our problem area^ iiioie easily remedied. 

The term "exit ime iew" ( an 1^ as many definitions as there are colleges. In 
il past, tile exit interv, • \\\ i olten consisted of an administrative check-list, 
comprised ot (juestions like: Have you returned your dorm key, Are your exit 
papers signed, and Have you left a forwarding address to which we may send any 
unpaid bills? In a meaningful exit interview, however, the student will be encouraged 
to verbalize* his or her specilic reasons for leaving. Drake, St. John's, and Gustavu i 
Adolphus all used exit interviews as a key retention strategy. 

In n.osi cases a withdrawing student will have experienced some conllict 
regarding his decision to leave prior to this interview. 'I'here will have been somi 
factors that encouraged him to persist and some factors that encouraged him to 
withdraw from the college. An effective counselor can elicit these reasons. In sunir: 
cases, the counselor s role will be to assure a student that his decision is a wise one. In 
insiaiK es w hen the suident is leaving the college because of bad campus experiences, 
iiowever. the counselor is in a position to take note of the n.'asons and seek p medial 
action. This aciion may not retain diat specilic student, but it might prevent other 
students' leaving for the same reason. It should, of course, be noted that the 
information gathered in exit interviews will be ol little value if it is not reported U) 
and used by institutional decision-niakei s. 

Dm ing a meaningful exit interview , the (ounselor may discover that the two 
reasons often given bv withdrawing students — personal and linancial — really 
mean, "I am lonelv." **I don't lit in." **I feel left out.'^ '*the college didn't keej) its 
promise to me on linancial aid." or **tlie (juality ol leaching hasn't met my 
expe( lations for a private college." 

As these kinds of reasons for leaving become apparent, college personnel 
discover that el foi ls to (ombat attrition miM be multi-|)rongecl. Retention is integral 
to nianv college departments — linancial aid. counseling, admissions, administration. 
Ia( idiv. puhli( affairs, housing, and so on. As Hargadon and Roller note, retention is 
evervone's problem: il belongs to the entire college community. 

Note that student problems affect retention 

As one campus newspaper recently pointed out. students are people loo, and 
ihey have problems pe( nliar to them as a group. Some of llie following, lor 
example, could affect the student's remaining in school: 

I . II a college admits oiilv students from the top third of the high sciiool class, a 
third ol its freshmen must suddenly adjus; to being in ihe bottom third ol their college 
( lass. What elfed will this have ()ii llH)se ^lU(lents? I low (an a college help them 
adjust? 

i>. What happens it a nnniber of studc-nts come from the same high school 
( lass? Will ihev niaiiiiain ilie same patlcriis in (ollege ihev had in high S( hool? Can a 
college expect thai some oi llicMii will ti anslei elsewhere simply to gel aw.iv Ironitlie 
old gang? 
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3. Hargad )n poin's out that many IVeshnien really start to think about college 
and the various kinds of colleges after they arrive on campus. This may confuse 
ihcm. They may wonder whether they actually made the proper choice, and some 
may wish to take time off just to think about college itself. 

(When prospective students tell Hargadon that they want to lake a year off after 
high school to think through the college question, he encourages iheni to lake lime 
out during college rather than before, so that they at least know what questions 
they're trying to answer.) 

4. Do students' personal backgrounds make college itself a risk? Hargadon 
points out that the riskiest group of students are those who are the hrsi in their 
tamilies to attend college, followed by those whose parents didn't go to college, but 
whose siblings did, 

5. some students have academic troubles which will lead to attrition? Do 
some acaciemically-iroublccl students remain at college, and if so, why? Do they find 
some degree of recognition or success other than academics? (Ian a college help 
academically- troll bled students find enough success in some area i<> encourage their 
persistence to graduation? 

6. The "classless college" has become a reality on many campuses, observes 
Hargad(^n. Nowadays it is normal for students to enter a school at many degrees of 
pnigress; advanced placement programs have helped to blur college class lines. 

The lime speni in college is often telescoped as well. Some students "slop- out" 
during their college years, requiring them to lake more time to get a degree; other 
siudenis pick up as many courses as possible during an academic year and attend 
summer sessions as well in order to complete their degree requirements in less time. 
Where, then, is the f eeling of cohesiveness among a group of students who just 
happened to arrive on a campus at the same lime? If a lack of "classmates" is 
c(>ntribuiing to a student's feeling of not belonging to a group at a college, does this 
too affect retention? If so» what remedial steps can a college lake? 

This desire to "belong" may well be a major reason some students chose a small 
private college. 

7. Consider also that colleges may have set the stage for a student to find 
another institution or type of training which meets his or her needs. Most colleges 
today encourage students to go off -cam pus for (a) courses at other colleges within 
the geographic area; (b) interim terms at distant places; (c) semesters abroad; (d) 
internships;. and (.ther programs. All reinforce the feeling that there is no stigma 
attached to not bei ig on one*s ori'^inal campus for eight consecutive semesters. 

8. When a student needs assistance of any kind, does he or she find a 
responsive organization ready to help? A college should also ask itself whether 
everyone on its campus — the president, the dean, the faculty, the registrar, the 
cashier, the secretaries, the custodians — is willing to help a studeru in any 
reasonable way. Attitudes of college persotmel affect retention. At times we i;:'ed to 
be reminded that the college exists because of the students. 

Re-sell the customer 

A college attracts its students by :>elling them on the idea that it can meet their 
needs. The students bought the whole college, not just the football team, although that 
may have been the clincher. Therefore, when ir-sellirig them on the college, the entire 
campus must be involved. Evciy segment of the college must be geared to fulfilling 
the reasonable expijctations of the students. 

7 he means of doing this will varv from campus to campus. Drake concentrated 
on the use of faculty advisors; St. Joh.rs used dorm residents for counseling; and 
Chisiavus Adolphus developed its Ool'egiate Fellows program. Nevertheless, some 
plan must exist on all campuses. 
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Knoxc studcfili^' cxpcctiitiofii? 

In order lo nieci siiulenis* expctiaiions, hourvcr, ;i tollegc must know u liai ihcy 
are. Simple surveys oCsiudenis tan leinove the guesswork. Kotler and 
Hargadon hotli point to the value of the Carleton study as investigating not only 
the stotk variables hut attitudinal variables as well. 

Acknowledge students' concerns about careers 

Although the Minnesota Survey ol" Seniors indicates a minimal eontern ai)out 
careers on the part oC the high school students surveyed, Hargadon says his 
..•xperieiice would lead him to disagree. He and others in the Held believe students 
todav are eonc ernecl about where their liberal arts edu( ations are going to carry them. 

Hargadon suggests that open recognition of these concerns by the college — 
such as estal)lishing a career planning and placen<ent department, arranging lor 
in-depth internships with various groups, having 'lumni counsel students on career 
choices and so (brth — will let the students know that their futures are important to 
the college. It might also help cut the number of students 'vho transfer to schools 
whicli the students feel are more career-oriented. 

Do not try to prrocnt all drop-outs 

The r)est way to serve .some students who want to leave is to encourage them to 
do just that. Perhaps the student has wisely investigated other avenues and has 
discovered the best way to meet his needs. Why should a college argue with this? 

There are students who may simply wish to take some time off from college — 
to think, to earn money to continue duir education, or to cope with personal 
problems. For these students, the college can pcrtorm a valuable .service in helping 
them plan tl.e best use of their time away trom campus. An independent study 
project could be designed, for example, or if hnances are the problem, a college 
might help a student find a job in an area that would reinforce an interest 
demonstrated in college. While that student is away from (ampus, the college should 
maintain connnunications, .sending him announcements of activities or special 
programs, the campus newspaper, and so on. A college should be helpful even to the 
customer it is ab. ut to lose. When that customer is ready K) buy again, ;hat 
helpfuhi.^ss — or disinterest — will be remembered. 

The college nnist have some vehicle tt) determine how it can be of assistance, 
however. Here again, a meaningful exit interview could be the tool. At Gustavus 
.Adolphus it is virtually impossible for anv student to leave the campus in the spring 
without the college asking what his plans aie for the coming fall re-enrollment, 
chopping out, transferring oi whatever, dustavus feels it is important to keep track 
of their sludems — and who can aigue with an 88.:") percent retention rate?-^ 



Sunmiari/ 

The following six papers are reports from five colleges regarding the ways in 
which thev speiu their grants f rom the Northwest Area Foundation. They illustrate 
tet hnitjues employed in marketing their colleges and in retaining their students once 
thev have arrived on campus. The five institutions report candidly on what worked 
and what didiTt work. Virtually all technitjues reported are transferable toother 
campuses. 

The sixth paper reports the findings of a survey of Minnesota high school students 
regarding their perc eptions of liberal arts colleges, hs purpose was tt) set the stage 
for a media campaign to promote the value of liberal arts education and private 
institutions. 
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\Vc toiiMiR'iul all of the six reports. In a lime of increasingly stringent economic 
conditions for vr nially all small, iiheral arts colleges, all pt)ssibilities bear exploration. 
The siiulies of marketing and retentif)n must be placed in their proper perspectives, 
however. I'hev are only two aspects of the U)tal problem facing most small libera! 
arts colleges today and in the fiiture. The total prol)lem is overall institutional 
planning. 

If a college doesn't know what it wishes to become within the next three. fivecM' 
ten years, that institution may become something < Ise. 

If a college tloesn'i know what it wishes to be. it can hardly convey an accurate 
image of itself to its market. It may tlierefore create further problems in 
admissions and retention. 

li a college hasn't established goals, it runs tiie risk <)f becoming capricious, 
bending to whims jiisi to attract students to balance the budget. 
If a college lacks an over-all institutional plan, it removes itself f rom the 
possil)ilit , of making r//o/rrv for tlie future and leaves itself to chducv. 
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The niarkel research conducted by Pacific Lutheran University demonstrates the 
viabiHty of action research as a mode for university decision-making. The two-year 
project, funded by two annual grants from Northwest Area Foundation of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, effectively wedded the expertise of theoretical research to the needs of 
practitioners in higher education. A major component of the enterprise was the 
application of marketing thought and research technique referred to as '^applied 
metamarketing." The study has provided Pacific Lutheran University with a mass of 
information about its ^'product position" relative to seven other four-year colleges 
and universities, six community colleges, and two vocational-technological post- 
.secondary institutions within the "market area" with whom it competes for the 
limited educational dollars of prospective "customers," or "purchasers." 

Additionally, the market research has provided numerous clues to the kinds of 
progranmiatic innovations which may attract these newly identified markets. 

The authors challenge the factually correct but pragmatically inadequate 
assumption iliat colleges fulfill ^ inarily social service functions. The reader is instead 
•^rouraged to view higher education as a "declining industry" in a highly competitive 
arketplace where it competes with other vendors of "educational products." 
Viewing it thus, educational planners should place increasing emphasis on the 
needs and wants o{ potential markds and less on products developed on the basis of 
what certain administrators or faculty think will sell or be worthwhile in the 
marketplace. 

By 1973 Pacific Lutheran University, with some 2,500 full-time students, had 
reached a nearly stable enrollment. The frightening decline in enrollment which in 
the early 1 970\s threatened several neighboring competitors, both public and private, 
did not occur at PLU. Its major marketing constituency of Lutheran families* 
continued to supply adequate numbers of qualified freshmen in response to lively 
traditional recruiting methods. At the same time, recruitment of increasing numbers 
of transfer students, facilitated by the appointment of a transfer coordinator, successfully 
compensated for slightly declining numbers of entering freshmen. 

Anticipating a delayed reaction effect, however, the Administration of PLU faced 
the indisputable evidence that the potential recruitment pool of traditional 18-22 year 
olds was shrinking on two fronts; total numbers of available freshmen will start to 
decline by 1980; and no longer propelled by the draft into college, increasing 
numbers of 18-year olds will defer making an "educational purchase" in the higher 
education marketplace ("while I get my head together"). 

Sparked by the then-Vice President for Development, and encouraged by an 
invitation from Northwest Area Foundation's Admissions and Retention Program, the 
Administration looked in two new directions — toward potential new markets among 
adults, singles, senior citizens, and military retirees on the one hand, and toward the 
numerous vacant desks in upper division classes and the unoccupied buildings on 
weekends and in the evenings on the other. 

A proposal for undertaking a feasibility study of potential new markets was 
submitted to the Foundation. The general goals of the proposal were: to increase 
physical plant and institutional efficiency and utilization; and to investigate the 
possibilities of broadening the base of student appeal through such innovative 
programs as a weekend college. 



* Over one-half, 'y?^.?*'-^ . of its student bodv identif y themselves as "Lutheran." 
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When ihc three uu'inl)ers of ihe project staff* began work, a document was 
developed selling fonh ihe raiionale for the study titled ^'Applied Metamarketing and 
Pacific Lutheran University.'* The objectives of the initial feasibility study were 
articulated in greaier detail as follows: 

The central goal of this feasibility study is to continue to increase total 
revenues of the University with only marginal increases in costs. This may be 
achieved if new programs can be developed which increase both faculty and 
physical plant utilization during the 12-month calendar year. Programs 
will be investigaied ihat may lead to significant increases in utilizadon on a 
profitable basis. In so doing, peak and off-peak periods will be carefully 
explored with respect to demands in the marketplace. In marketing 
literature, this is referred to as synchro-marketing. It should aisu be noted 
that increased uiili/aiion may be achieved through greater use of off- 
peak periods and coniinuing lo "overload" the current peaks. In 
either case, the marketplace is the guideline — rwt the empty buildings, (Italics 
added.) 

The major limitations upon proposals to broaden program offerings will 
be the cost-revenue relationshi ^s with respect to the University's total 
program. Other evaluative cril j'ia will be the consistency of the program 
wiih PLU's goals and desired market identification and the extent to which 
the program would dilute current normal revenues (i.e., a full-time student 
paying regular full luition). (1) 



* R(.hiTl K. Mcn/i-l. Din-uni nl ilu- CniicT \\m Wuuvau i)\y,M\\/:Mum I'LL'. Douglas V. Loister. tlirn 
Assisiaiu Professor of Market ing in tin- S( hool of Biisltu-ss at I'LL', aiul jaiic A. Shanaman. Research 
Assotiaif. ^ _ 
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Action research methodology 

The two-year project employed an action research methodology, with the Project 
Director and the Researc' Associate serving as *Minkers" between theoreticians and 
researchers of marketing and practitioners of higher education. Figure 1 following 
demonstrates the model which was used. 



Figure 1 

An action research model* 




RESOURCt WORLD LINKING FUNCTION APPLIED WORLD 

Theoreticjl Practical 

♦Adapt cd from Ronaiti G. Havt-lock, The Change Agent's Guide to innovation in Education. 
Kn^Iewood Cliffs, N.J., 1973. Pg. IS. 



According to theorists, action (or cooperative) research is the collaboration of 
researcher and practitioner in the diagnosis, evaluation and solution of problems 
and needs in the practice setting. (2) As described by the initial writer on the subject, 
Stephen Corey, action research means research done by practitioners for themselves 
to solve problems in their home setting. (3) 

In the case of this project, the ''practitioners" in higher education were the 
administrators and faculty at PLU, while the theoretician/researchers, particularly 
for the market research aspects of the project, were Douglas V. Leister, Assistant 
Professor of Marketing at PLU, assisted by student assistant Robert A. Clarke, Jr., 
and Douglas L. MacLachlan, Associate Professor of Marketing in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at the University of Washington. In an action 
research project, the linker role, (carried out by Robert Menzel and Jane Shanaman) 
is not only helpful in creating a healthy, functioning liaison between theorist and 
**client" at all stages of the project; it becomes essential when research conclusions 
must be translated into inferences and implications for program planning, and 
during the implementation stage of the project. 

This is an effort to present the findings of a sophisticated marketing procedure 
which I) reveals the nature of Pacific Lutheran University as perceived by two 
significant markets; and 2) reports the preferences of these populations for the 
institutions in the marketplace. Titled The Market Research/Innovative Program Study, it 
encompasses two consecutive project years funded by separate grants from the 
Northwest Area Foundation. The first year (1973-1974) focused on potential new 
adult markets, while the second year (1974-1975) concentrated on potential 
community college transfer students. 

The two-year study also makes specific marketing recommendations to the 
Administration. The methods utilized in the latter phases of tollow-up research and 
program design will be described briedy. However, the major emphasis of this 
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chapter will })c on the market research methodology, which is virtually uni(jue in its 
application to higher education. 

The two-year project may be viewed as a pair of pairs. Each year's phase 
contained a market research component and a marketing plan component. 

Phase 1 1973-1974: Researching pKitential new markets 

A. The market research component: The market research consultants, aware of 
the limitations of traditional marketing research methodologies based on 
demographic studies, adopted an approach labelled attitude or image research, 
employing the relatively recent technicjues of multidimensional scaling (MDS) and 
multidimensional unfolding (MDU). Both recjuire sophisticated computer 
technology. The process will be partially described in the following sections of this 
chapter. More detailed descriptions are noted in the references to this work. 

This component of the research yielded a number of specific conclusions 
regarding the market position of PLU in relation to eleven other competing 
post-secondary institutions, and provided useful data regarding the perceptions and 
preferences of target populations for PLU as well as the othei* institutions included 
in the study. I'his data also yielded clues l egarding the potential response of certain 
heretofore underdeveloped markets, e.g., suburban and city upper-middle-class 
adult women. 

B. The program-innovation and planning component: After the perception- 
preference data were analyzed, the staff carried on further more traditional research 
to develop a number of options for innovative programs consistent with the 
current "product position" of PLU. This is now professionally referred to as 
"institutional positioning." (4) Literature search, correspondence and personal 
contact with resources in higher education (boih at PLU and elsewhere) yielded 

a list of program suggestions which were further explored. Market samplings 
of potential "purchasers" were taken by mailed questionnaire and by the marketing 
research technicjue of focusc l gn^up intcn'iews. Additionally, research data gathered 
by other branches of the University were analyzed and integrated into the findings.* 

Results of the market research and follow-up studies w*ere: I) a differentiated 
marketing plan, projected as a three-year demonstration market test, developed to 
increase the number of female adult students, and titled Adult College Entry (ACE) 
Program; 2) a proposal developed and submitted to the federal government for 
funding a program of Cooperative Education; 3) a recommendation for further 
study of an l .u ly Cc^llege (option with guidelines; 4) a Derivation Conference 
for representatives of the College of Arts and Sciences, out of which emerged a 
proposal for interdisciplinary studies in the Liberal Arts subsecjuently funded by the 
National Endowment f or the Humanities; and 5) recomrrendations for further market 
research among community college transfer markets and for some immediate 
actions to improve the image of c:()mmunity college faculty and students among PLU 
faculty. 

Phase II 1974-1975: Researching potential new markets 

A. The market research component of the second phase, also funded by the 
Northwest Area Foundation, utilized the same methodology and procedures to 
dehne the institutional positions of PLU and seven of its major four- year 
competitors for the educational dollar in western Washington, and to discover the 
perceptions and preferences of potential transfer students from six area community 



* A coinprchcnsivf sunry f rom ihv Sturlciii I.ilo Ofiice and an institutional goals survey by a consulting 
firm provided data regarding attitudes of^ urreiil slufient.s. parents antl other PLU constituencies. 
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colleges. 'I'hc research data inclicaicd thai community college transfers to 
four-year insiituiions are more inieresied in acad-jmic (|ualiiy» variety of course 
offerings, tuition costs, and personal attention from faculty; less interested in 
friendliness on campus^ nearness to the individual, and size; and least interested in 
social life and religious life on campus. 

B. The program innovation and planning component: The research consultant 
and the Project Director prepared recommendations for development of a new 
marketing plan for the potential community college transfer market. Included in 
these recommendations were such components as: consistent promotion around an 
appropriate theme» a faculty-to-faculty exchange program, a two-year tuition cost 
plan, and establishment of one or more 800 WATS telephone lines to receive 
incoming calls from prospective transfer students. 
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Market research framework 

Research for the purpose of new program develop ineiu in higher echieaiion has 
traditionally relied on the concepts and needs of ihe supplier or upon denu)graphic 
analysis and description of the proposed clientele. For example, faculty committees 
and department heads frec|uently define curricular changes based on professional 
standards or individual interests rather than on changing student desires or 
educational needs of new clienleles. Indicators of reactions to this 
"production-oriented** approach are the cry for **relevancy" in the 60's and the 
student demand for "career- related** education in the 7()'s, Current literature is replete 
with documentation of these effects on higher education, and few institutions have 
remained unclianged by the impact of their changing **markcts." 

Most admissions officers continue to devote the major portion of their time to 
the long familiar practice of visiting high schools, an age-focused approach to 
recruiting at a time when conmninity colleges have proliferated, high school 
graduates delay college entrance, and national trends reflect growing diversity in 
student populations and educational options. This rapid change in both clientele and 
competition in the marketplace of higher education calls for an analysis of new 
markets that extends beyond demographic descriptions of new student populations 
and/or coinpetitiors. To know the age or sex of potential new student clienteles 
reveals little about their needs, abilities, and goals. In fact, such traditional 
demographic information can be very misleading to educational planners. 

The analysis of new student populations for higher educational institutions is 
aided by the application of "metamarketing,*' a recent development in marketing 
theory. Describing the concept. Leister has written: 

An early expansion of these (marketing) concepts has been the viewing of 
virtually any '^exchange process" which requires management as a 
marketing problem in which the thing exchanged can be considered a 
"product." (7) This conceptual view is referred to as "metamarketing" and has 
its roots in accumulated theory in the marketing of business products. For 
example, metamarketing woultl consider institiuionali/ed religion (i.e., 
formal, public, sanctioned services) as a "product" with marketing 
implications. (5) 

I.eisier points out that, along with profit-making businesses, colleges experience such 
marketing proljlems as distiibution, prtxiuct design, pricing and promotion. 
.Accordingly, the principles of marketing can he applied to the exchange process in 
which students purchase toinses and credits, which can be considered "products." 

Applied metamarketing in the industry t)f higher etlucation calls tor market 
analysis and market research approaches that go beyond cpiamitative or 
demographic means. Understanding the way in which potential clienteles perceive 
the institutions competing for purchasers' dollars can yield more usable 
information for program development than traditional demographic analysis of 
the marketplace. 

Vhc perceptions that potential customei s lune of post-secondary institutions are 
moie reliable inditaiots of educational choites than ai e such deniographic 
characteristics as age, sex, and socio-economic status. For example, a prospective 
a(hilt studem\s pei ception of the academic tpiality of a priv ate liberal arts college (in 
contrast to a (oinmunity tollege) will i)e more significant in her thoice of a 
( lassi'oom in whit h to take a literatiue tourse than will her age. sex or income. 

I he aggiegate body of characiei istics attached psychologically by consumers to 
objects in the mai ket place, such as pioducts. brands, and companies, has long been 
called "image" by profit-making businesses. One writer has lefei red to the concept 
of image as '^the total set of attitudes, halo of psyc hologic al meaning, the association 
of fcH'lings, the indelibly wi itten messages over and above bare phvsical 
(|ualities. . . (10) Similarly, educational institutions can be regarded as stimuli 
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possessing ;ui aggrcj^atc body of Cliai acicristics lo wliicli consinucrs irspoiuL 
Educaiional iiisiituiions possess such images. ((>) 

In order to understand the images of institutions in rlie niarketplaee as 
perceived by individuals, an aggregate measure that suinniari/.es individual attitudes 
is needed. A number of alternatives exist tor measuring the perceptions and 
evahiaiions of inchvichials of most prcuUiets or objects; these methods are generally 
referred to as attitude nieasm enietits. 

Products, companies and institutions possess images, not in a vacuum, but in 
relation to the images of similar objects. Within a subset of generic type these 
images are perceived by consumers in relation to each other. For example, 
cornfhikes are perceived by consumers in relation to branllakes. sugar pops or other 
cereals and are evaluated in relation to these competitors according to such 
criteria as nutritional value, price, taste, etc. Similarly, the images of 
post-secondary institutions are related to one another and ranked on the basis of 
several criteria in the minds of consumers. I his concept of the intcrrelatedness of 
product images is called jmnbict positioning in marketing theory. Understanding the 
position of a product or institution in relation to its competitoi s provides important 
clues for product design, pricing policies, and general marketability. In the context 
of postsecondary educational institutions, this conceptual f ramewcirk is refei red {o as 
imtitutioHdl /jositionirii!^, (4,5,6) 

Once a product position or image placemeiu relative to competitors is kiunvn, 
three options are open to management. I hey may 1) strengthen the position by 
introducing only that information or new products that arc consistent with the 
current position; 2) attempt to place the product in a new position; or 3) attempt to 
inirodu( e new criteria for product evaluation and thereby effect a repositioning of 
product (4). The latter two alternatives re(|uire major marketing efforts and 
expenditure of significant amounts of time and money. 

In order to collect data that reveal placement of a product relative to other 
products, the perceptions of individuals are measured. The concept oi^ perception is 
based on the postulation that individuals can perceive objects along a continuum and 
related to one another, but without judgment as to their relative desirability. The 
evaluation of these stimuli occurs when the individual perceives the objects in 
relation to himself or others. A preference for one object over another is asserted when 
the individual ranks several stimuli (in this case, educational institutions) with respect 
to an attribiue or criterion which he or she considers important. 

Perceptual measurement results in displaying the placement of products relative 
to each other in the minds of consumers. The added dimension of preference 
interprets product positions and the desirability of any one product's locus in the 
minds of consumers. Defining the ciiteria used to make preference choices 
contributes to marketing decisions in strengthen a product position or to reposition a 
product. 

The twin technicjues of nonmetric multidimensional scaling (MDS) and 
nmltidimensional im folding (MDU) were employed by this study to measure 
perceptions and preferences respectively. MDS, pioneered by Shepard (1 1) requires 
only rank-ordered information f rom respondents, but allows for the construction of 
metric psychological distances between and among the stimuli. It further facilitates 
the measurement of complex image constructs in which all of the significant 
attributes or variables may not be known. 

The preselection of criteria for image comparr-on by respondents is not 
re(|uired by MDS. These factors were particularly important to this study in view of 
the fact that institutional images of postsecondai y educanonai institutions have not 
been the subject of previous research or management discussion in higher 
education. 
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Rc*s})()n(lcnl.s were asked lo rank t*iu h ot the pairs of institutions on tl:c l)asis of 
very similar (I) to vriy dissimilar (9), as in Figure 2. Tlicn average dissimilarity 
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Hereafter followed all possible pairings for the twelve institutions. 
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ratings ol pairs {( ailed "dissimi irilv i rrngs ' betause Iiigher numerical values aic 
attached to objects that are more dissirnilar) can be ranked f"rt)ni the most similar to 
the least similar pair. These rankings fed into the TORSCA-S computer routine 
resulted iu a graphic cbsplay of" the relative positioning of" the included educational 
institutions. The graphic display represents as closely as possible the ranked pairing 
ol institutions. 
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Table One Ik'Iow prcscius ihc 12 carefully selected posiseconclary 
educational insiiiuiiotis included in iliis positioning study. 



Tabic 1 

Poslsccondary institutions in Washington in positioning study 

University of Washington (U\V). largest graduate State university in 
Washington 

Kvergreen State College (F.SC), four-year State college 
Central Washington State College (CWSC). four-year State college 
1 aconia Community College (TC>C), nearby community college 
Ft. Sleilacoom Conuiumity College (FSCC), nearby community college 
Highline Community College (H(>C). community college 
Pacific Lutheran University (FLU), private four-year institution 
University of Fuget Sound (UFS). private four-year institution 
St. Martin's College (SM). private four-year institution 
Seattle University (SU), private four-year institution 
Clover Fark Vocational-Technical School (CFV-l ). extensive adult 
vocational technical program and evening enriclnncnt program 
Knapp Business College (KBC). downtown secretaiial business school 
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to rate ea( h ol the schools a.s \ erv desirahle ( 1) to verv undesirable {[)) on the hasis ol 
t iiieria selettecl as the result of a pilot test (See l"igure 4). 
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Highlinc C. C. 


1 2 


3 4 
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7 


8 


9 
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•Additional attributes 


listed were : size, 


quality, low cost, 


safety, and variety of offerings 
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Am cinalvsis ot t!u\sr prclrKMu cs i rsiilu'tl in a sri ofavc'iagr attribute ratings lor 
catli scliool Oil each ol [\\v following trilt'ria: location. si/(\ acadrniit tjuality. low 
cost, safety and variety of Offerings. r<es[)ontlents were also asked to rate these 
preselected eriteri.j as not important (I) to important (9) in their judgments 
regardirig tlif similarityAhssimilarity of the 12 post-secondary institutions. Table 
2 below presents these avei age ratings for each of the edneaiional institutions for 
each ol the aggregated sets of sub-samples. 

Table 2 
Averai;ie attribute rutiiif^s'^ 
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"Scale: I — "very desirable" to 9 ~ "very undesirable." 

''Average importance ratings for the attributes; 1 — "not important" to 9 — "very Important," 
' Spearman correlation of average aUribute rankings with PREFMAP vector solution. 



I hese average attribute ratings provide particidarly usable information for 
decision-making. In the first place, they indicate which cpiahties are regarded as 
mnst imporUnit to respondents in a given market segmeiu in viewing post-secondary 
insiitiuions in their region. In Table Two, the sampled conuiumity groups regard 
atademi( (juality and variety of Offerings as nuich more importam (7.84 and 7.70 
on nine-point sc; lies) than location or campus safety (3.12 and 3. 17). These attributes 
are also seen as far more important even thiui cost (4.40): perceptions also correspond 
with the facts, as the relatively slight differences in tuition costs at PLU and UPS 
are reflected in the 6,21 rating for UP.S against a 5.87 for PL.U. 

The dec ision-making value of the.se data is readily apparem. For example, 
alih High the o).st of tuition at Pl.U and UP.S is relatively higher than the other 
institutions, decision-ma^ may make .some decisioris based on the lesser 
importance of tost and ii .u h higher importance of academic (juality and variety 
of Offerings in the view of the target market segments. 

Further information to guide institutional decision-making was derived from 
the aveiage attribute data by portraying it visually as it is done in Figure 5, 
"Perceptual-evaluative space map of institutional market: integrated external 
samples.** \*ectois repieseining the selected attributes are positioned within the 
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|)(Mcrj)lu;il s|).u(\s oi ihr Viiiioiis institutions ;is sccw in Im^iiic iilthoii^h hviv ihv 
inicgi iiifd t^xtci ti;il s.iiiipit' daiii is us(mI. Tcm pcndic iilar liiu-s dt iiwn (loin .nt 
insliluii()n;d point to a vec tor line t ank tlu» s( hools alon^ that vc( toi\ I o inttM pi ci the 
vc'doi positions the iradt'i' may (onsidn , hy w.n of fx.tmplc*, [hv *'vaiirtv ol 
olU'i in^s" lint\ with the ai iow point in(htaliii^ tht- most (k\siiahlc dii tu tion, 
Kxlcndin^ pn pnidit iilai litirs f rom cadi institution point to the vfttoi , U\V is sfrn 
l)\ all samph's as hrin^ most drsiinblf in tciins of vaiiftv of Oflfiin^s, (ollowt-d in 
ordrthv ITS and IMl' (vinnally tied), SI ( :\VS( SM/ KSC, lICC, TCC, KSCC, 
(iP\"r, and KM., This tanking also (oi irsponds wril .vith tlu- oi'dt-rin^ of tlu- 
.ivci i.mkin^s shown in I'ablr I, luTausc ol ihr ii.^di (onrlation hrtwtvn input 
t anks antl \ t tloi positions ptovidcd in the Spearman < orrrlaiions in the lower line of 
the tahle {in this instame, a hi^h .!)/()). While M I)S eontrihutes to a general 
ni,<hMst Hiding ol iirstitutional position i'/s-r/-i'M peiteived elose or distant 
(oinpt'lition, it is Iroin NIDI' and the aveiage attribute ratin.i;s that speeifit ^uitlelines 
lor program de\ elopineni (an he inlei led. I'urther iirsii;ht iiHo the tieei.sion process 
w;is p!()\ ided hy data IVom the i espondents, who were also asked to indii ate h<nv 
iVi/foffan! e.uh institutional attiihute was to them in jud^in^ the institutioirs. 
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PcrccptmUcvaluativc ^pacc map of institutional market 
Integrated external samples (hi = 139) community i^roups 
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professional program leading to a Job at the end of two years, and one from students 
in a social science course leading to an AA (Associate in Arts) degree at the end of 
two years. All community college samples were taken during regularly scheduled class 
time with a community college instructor in attendance. 

An internal sample of currently enrolled PLU student transfers from 
community colleges (N = 38) was also taken, bringing the total sample to 292, 
Individual institutional sample size is represented in tlie listing above. Three of these 
community colleges (TCC, FSCC and GRCC) regularly ciiannel students to PLU, 

The community college sample groups were asked to respond to two 
questionnaires administered anonymously by the survey director and an associate. 
The first requested judgments of similarity and dissimilarity between related pairs of 
eiglii regional four-year institutions of higher education to which community college 
students mi gin transfer for a Baccalaureate degree. The format was the same as for 
tlie previous applications. Respondents were also asked to rank the same criteria 
utilized in the first research application with the addition of "social life on campus/' 
"friend ^Miess," "religious life on campus," and "personal attention from faculty," as not 
important (I) to very important (9) in making dissimilarities judgments. 

In se< king preference data, the second instrument asked respondents to rate 
each of tlie schools as very higii (I) to very low (9) on the basis of academic quality, 
variety of course offerings, tuition cost, and personal attention from faculty, and as 
very desirable (I) to very undesirable (9) in terms of friendliness on campus, si/r, 
religious life on campus, and social life on campus. Respondents were also asked to 
rate ench of tlie above cliaracteristics as not important (I) to very important (9) in 
deciding about a four-year institution to which to transfer. The format was the same 
as that in the first application. 

In both tests each subsample was processed separately through MDS and MDU 
computer programs. In addition, internal and external samples fnmi the first 
administration of the c|Uestionnaire were pooled and processed through MDS and 
MDU. The two subsamples from each conmiunity college (profes,sional students and 
social science students) were similarly riui as separate and integrated samples from 
each school. The resulting mass of data included eight separate perceptual maps and 
attribute charts in the first research effort in the community and 19 separate 
perceptual maps and attribute charts resulting from the conmumity college study. 
Vhv reader may refer back to Figure r> to view the results of the MDS and MDU 
jjrocessing of the integrated external s;nnple in the hrst application (conmiunity 
groups). Figure 6 is the comparable integrated external sample perceptual space 
map for the second application (community college students). 




Figure 6 

Percq)tual-evalmtive space map 
Integrated external samples (N = 292) community college students 
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I hv oiiiv sit^nirKiim dil f ci ciu cs ht^luct'ii tin* two rcst'iut Ii appiit aiioiis wcic llu* 
(ItMiiogiiiphit tiKniulciistits of tlic targtM popiiialions; \\w rcsiritlioii ol llu' 
post-set ()iuiai\ stimuli to ioin-ye;n institutions for llie coniinuiiity college 
application; and the addition ol several criteria to the list ol those used in judging 
dissimilarities in the ( omnnniitx college stud\ . The results wt-re highly (.oinparable 
and illuminating. 
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Some findings and their implications 

The findings reported in the preceding were selected to ilkistraie the role which 
attitude/image data can play in decision-making. They represent, but do not fully 
include* all findings or implications drawn from this research effort. Massive 
amounts of data relevant to all the institutions included in both applications were 
accumulated; however, our reporting here must simply focus on those aspects 
considered most significant or relevant to the intended audience. The interested 
reader should see references 4, 5, and 6 for detailed methodological discussions. 

Comparisons between internal and external samples provide management with 
important data for decision-making. In marketing a product, the least significant 
and yet frecjuently most influential perceptions of an organization are those held by 
members of the organization, e.g., the sales manager or college dean. It is helpful to 
understand these influential intraorganizational perceptions and to identify 
variances with those found in the marketplace. The data from internal samples 
extracted during each study demonstrate the normative behavior expected from 
faculty and student identification with the parent institution. 

In the present study an integrated iiiternal sample of PLU business students 
(N = ()4) and science and social science professors (N = 33) was drawn from the first 
■application (new markets), and a sample of students at Pacific Lutheran University 
who transferred frotii a community college (N = 38) was taken in the second study. 
In terms of perceived academic quality, PLU was ranked **most desirable" by the first 
internal sample, and "highest in (juality" by tiie second.* On the other hand, every 
other external sample (except students at nearby FSCC) invariably rated UW highest 
on the (juality attribute. 

Furthermore, the first sample of faculty and business students rated PLU most 
desirable in size and second to UVV in desirability of course offerings. The 
community college students transferred to PLU rated PLU highest among ail 
institutions in personal attention from faculty and most desirable in terms of 
friendliness on campus, size, religious life on campus and social life on campus. (See 
Table 3, "Attribute Ratings.'*) 

The positive implication of this perceptual bias among faculty and students at 
PLU is that the school in fact measures up to their expectations; they feel that they 
arc "getting their money's worth." On the other hand, it may also be that students 
and faculty are engaging in the common behavioral activity of post purchase 
rationalization. Marketing thought tells us that it is common for consumers to 
overemphasize the perceived advantages of a major purchase after making it in 
order to reinforce their decisions. It is most likely that a combination of both factors 
applies to this situation, with the positive result of student satisfaction at PLU. 

These strongly positive internal attitudes pose perceptual and 
decision-making pitfalls for management. The internal viewpoint is not a reliable 
indicator of the dynamics in the marketplace. 

We now turn our attention to what the selected market groups say about 
academic quality at PLU.** 

All samples demonstrated that perceived academic quality is the most 
important factor in determining perceptions and preferences among post -secondary 
institutions, (iomm unity respondents designated academic quality as the nu)st 
important factor iti si tni la rity/dissitiiilarity judgments, while community college 

♦The second icsi application with communiiy college siudenis recjuesied ratin;^ of schools in terms of 
high (I) lo low {{)) on academic (|uality. while the hrsi apphration re(|uested ratings in terms of 
most (Iesiraf)!e (1) to least de.siral)le (*)). 

**The massive amounts of data liave e<|nal appli(ahiliiv to all of the other eleven post-seccmdary iiisiiiuiions 
included in the first snrvey. and ilie other sewn in the s( ((jnd. 
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students named academic: quality as the prime factor in the choice of a transfer school. 
Perceptions held by community adults of PLU place it high on the academic quality 
attribute, ranked second only to UW. In fact, the market segn.ent of the League of 
Women Voters ranked PLU ahead of UW in terms of academic cjuality. This finding 
indicated that continued research into the educational needs of this population could 
result in profitable program development for PLU, at the same time giving evidence 
of community satisfaction with current program offerings. 

PLU did not fare as well with some community college student populations. 
Although samples from TCC and FSCC, adjacent to PLU, rated it second and first 
respectively in terms of academic quality, the larger, older, and less proximate 
institutions of HCC and BCC respectively rated PLU fourth and sixth among eight 
on the academic quality attribute. The implication is that PLU has perceptual 
problems with those community colleges that are more distant and more concerned 
with the quality of their academic tracks. 

Once management sees the positioning of PLU relative to other four-year 
institutions in terms of academic quality, they would want to be careful to reinforce 
the positive placement of the institution among community adults by introducing 
and publicizing those programs that are consistent with perceived high quality. At 
the .same time, pn^gram options inconsistent with perceived high quality (e.g., 
remedial learning centers, contracted studies, competency-based curricula) would 
have to be developed and promoted with great care, played down, or eschewed 
altogether. For example, although the State's new experimental college, 
FA'crgreen State College, appeals successfully to students who seek innovative 
approaches, all samples in the PLU marketing studies showed great distrust of the 
academic (juality ol ESC. Similarly, if program developers at PLU are interested in 
obtaining significantly larger numbers of transfer students from HCC and BCC, 
where the greatest attention to academic quality appears to be given, they must 
engage in a marketing program that repositions PLU on the quality attribute 
dimension. This is a more difficult and costly strategy than reinforcing present 
product positioning. 

To engage in either process one must define the elements that contribute to the 
much-used hut ambiguous term "academic cjuality.'VSome of the measures 
commonly suggested have been degrees and credentials of professors, CPA 
re(juiremenis for admission, student/faculty ratios, and the number of graduates 
acce])ted in gi'aduate schools. Any one individual's perception may be based on highly 
variable factors, such as knowledge of a single exceptional department or of attitudes 
toward peers who attended that institution. While this study did not attempt to 
discover the relative significance of the many factors contributing to perceived 
academic (juality, it did reveal several correlates that can act as guides to new program 
development. 
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For example, a liigli variciy of course offerings was foiiitd lo correlate 
positively with perceived desirability and high academic cpialiiy, as Table 
demonsiraies. The TCC student sample reveals that schools are ranked in similar 
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but not identical positions on the attiibutcs of academic (juality and variety of 
(oiuses; the HCC sample reveals identical l anking for five out of eight siinmli on 
these attributes: and the integrated e\tei*nal connnunity resideiu sample lanked nine 
out of !'2 institutions in identical positions with respect to desirable academic cjualiiy 
and clesiral)le variety of course offerings. With the exception of ESC-. those schools 
not identically lanked oti the two attributes diffeied by only one ranked position. 

Another factor found to be associated with academic <|ualiiy (but not as 
definitive in its i elationship) was tuition cost. Associarioirs between high cost* and 
high oi" desirable academic (juality were demonsiiated by similarly grouped 
instituiioirs at the upper and lower ends of the scale. See Table Four. "Cost/cjuality 
comparisons for selected populatioirs." We cannot, iheiefore, say that high cost is 
perceived to mean high a( ademie (piality for any one institution, but we can 
recognize that price and cpiality are related in a general way. lliis general 
lelationslnp reflects the perception that the less expensive academic products are 
also of" lesser value. The management ol PI.U may interpret this U) mean that, while 
public lectures b\ professors on linicK subjcM is might be considered an excellein 
public relatioirs eifoi t, any large scale, low-cost iion-credii program would 
conflict with the cjuality image of PIT' now held in some markets. 



' I lu- liisl .i|)j>lji .ui<in rt in t rd wIcmi .ihlc t uk i( sri .iMc" i nsi. All linnU unli liii^lu-r luriinn^. ucic 
KHikt-d js less tltvsiiMtili*. sn uc iDu tjnri hij^li cosi In \)v II fu i< vsi I ,il)U' lot puipns(*s ol I Dtnp.n ison uilli 
irsulis froin ilu* sctond jpplii .iiinn. 
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A dinicii.sion interpreted to associate negatively with academic quality was 
educational innovaiivcncss. TIic experimental curricula of Evergreen State 
(College, established by the Washington State Legislature in 1970 to offer alternative 
educational forms (including contracted studies, student-defined curricula, and 
high community involvement in course content) were recognized by the distinct 
isolate positioning of that institution on all perceptual maps. The reader will note 
I hat V.Si. ranked last or in the last cjuartile among all displayed samples on the 
academic (jualiiy attribute, KSCl's low ranking on variety of course offerings among 
die two community college samples correlates with its low ranking on academic 
(jualitv. This example ("urihcr illustrates the perceptual compatibility ol' perceived 
a<a(leinic (juality and perceived variety of course offerings. The negative perceptual 
bias toward FSO's academic (jualiiy thus also results in a negative perceptual bias toward 
varietv of course offerings, although in fact the potential variety inherent in the 
unsiru( luretl V.SC currit ulum may be nuicb higher than that of the structured 
c urricula of (he more traditional institutions. 

PI,L'\s management may interpret the ideiuihed discrimination against 
educalional innovation to mean that novel programs such as a college without walls or 
a major ef fort to develop contracted studies for working peisons would conflict with 
IM,l*'s elloris lo reinforce iis positive positioning on the attribute ol high academie 
(jualiiv, N proposed tlianges in I he past year have been con.servative, such as a 
program to integrate increased miml)ers ol" adults into regularly scheduled courses, 
and experimeniing wilh interdisciplinary studies in the liberal arts area. 

It was in relation lo the (onnnuniiy college market diat P1,IJ was found lo have 
some signilicani perc epiual prol)leins. The first application of MDS distinctly 
revealed condescending attitudes lowaid coiimnmity colleges on the pari of Pl.U 
students and faculiv. The perceptual map and aiiribuie figures reveal the distinct 
position of all comnumily colleges ai a greai disiance from other institutions of 
higher echuaiion. (See Figure !^.) .Al the same lime, conununity college student 
populations that are al a greaier traveling disiante from PLT (namely. \ICX\ and 
B(!('.) ranked PI. I' among ihe lower half"of ibe schools on the moie iinpoviani 
anril>uies of academic (|ualit\ and variet) of OfTerings. 

Bolb inicriial and external perteplual biases act as delerreiits lo increasing 
nansfei" appli( alions to VIA' from (omnumiu (olleges. Replac ing these perceptual 
l)iases with positive aiiiiudes dial are nnuually reinforcing will vecjuire major faculty 
and adniinisiraliv e ef foi ls and expense. Pl.l'\s nianageiiieni inusl reassess its 
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tonuniiincni to intrrnsinjr the transfer populaiit)!! at PLU in light of this new 
(lata. The cuminitincMit and leadership of key influeniiaLs throughout the University 
as well as those in pt)silions of authority must be applied to this problem if it is to be 
resolved. Not the least of these decisions is that of a master plan which includes 
projecting the desirable proportion of traditional vs. "new" students which PLU 
wants, and the desirable balance of enrollment in upper and lower division courses. 

The attribute rankings provide at least one clue for a differentiated marketing 
strategy among; the more distant potential transfer students, (lurrent students at 
GRCC. BCC. and HCC. the more distant institutions, all perceive PLU as highest or 
second highest in giving attention to its students among all eight four-year .schools. 
.'\mong some of its most promising market populations. PLU is already seen as "the 
college that cares" — a factor that can be exploited in promotional and recruiting 
efforts, thus taking advantage of" favorable "product positioning." 

The results from the connniniity college study revealed other significant data in 
conflid with some cmrent PLU self-perceptions and policies. Whether "religious life 
on campus" is perceived positively or negatively by respondents, it was consistently 
demonstrated to be a relatively iniimportant attriinue for connniniity college 
students in making perceptual distinctions among institutions. They ranked 
"religions life" as least important among the eight preselected attribiUes tested for 
relative significance in their selection of a foin-year institution to which to transfer. 

The diverse impact on connniniity college markets of" perceived religious life on 
campus and the relative unimportance of this attribute in selection of a four-year 
institution suggests the need for differentiated marketing strategies for the PLU 
product. Although it may work very successfully to stress the presence of a Christian 
en\ironment when recruiting high school graduates through parish referrals, the 
same perceptual factors are not dominant nor significant with the Associate in Arts 
student from an urban community college. A successful recruiting program will 
recognize and respond to these distinctions through differentiated marketing. 

Markctiu^ stratL\^\/ Ui lime of rctrcnchmoil" 

The application of" MDS and MDU can develop increased awareness of" an 
institution's close competition and understanding of specific criteria used to establish 
anv one institution's perceptual position in the marketplace. The careful integration 
of MDS and .\I1)U data can point to perceived institutional strengths and 
weaknesses. These factors can set parameters for program development and aid the 
p.na lysis of the (juestion. "Will it sell?" 

MDS and MDU are first steps in the task of program development. They are 
techniques to be used to gain a basic understanding of some segments of the 
marketplace and of some of the dynamic factors operative therein. After the 
application of MDS and MDU. the educational needs of favorable market segments 
must be researched. Institutional constraints and energy must be identified. Educational 
options recjuire exploration. Program planning, implementation and dissemination 
necessitate administrative understanding of research data and support of 
recommendations. 1 litis, the iiMck from research data to program inauguration to 
student acceptance is many-faceted and re(]uires integration of different kinds of 
data- 
in this "time of retrenchment" ^= marketing strategies, based on consumer needs 
and on an understanding of the marketplace, along with product availability (i.e., 
faculty interest and expertise) and internal constraints, are, in the view of the authors, 
valuable components for effective institutional planning. It is the market, as well as 
the producer, which must influence university decision-making in the industry of 
higher education. 

^ I hc.ipt j)hr,isr is in tlir lirlr ol Mic (o cmp loi nuiiiiMi clopmciit in A\umJ-tu ulty Ih'vvhjtmrut tu 
u Ttmr of Ht'hrtHhnuut, \ru KiMlicllc. N.W: Kdui .itiotiiil Chiiii^f. Im.. 1971. 
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Caiietoii (College is located on a 90-acre campus in Northfield, N*'; Mcsota, 40 
miles south of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The college has historical/, :»uracted a 
nationally diverse student body of high quality and a distinguished faculty. It is 
described in a popular guide as ^'one of the nation's most wi lely known and 
respected liberal arts colleges . . ." * 

As is well known, small private liberal arts colleges h." r been hit hard in die last 
few years by the combined effects of inflation and declining enrollments. Carleton 
has not experienced declining enrollments: instead, total enrollment at Carleton has 
increased since 1969, and its physical plant is now operating at a full capacity of 1650 
students. Some, in fact, have questioned whether Carleton has already exceeded its 
optimum size. 

Carleton's selectivity has been threatened, however. Applications declined 10 
percent from 1971 to 1973.- Thus, in order to meet its enrollment goals, C-arleton has 
recently had to accept approximately 65-75 percent (;f its applicants. Though several 
of Carleton's competitors in the Midwest now accept well over 80 percent, the 
college's national competition has been able to be much more selective.^ 

These trends led Carleton administrators and admissions personnel to decide to 
undertake research on the characteristics of the Carleton applicant pool, with 
specific attention to those prospective students who inquire about the College but do 
not apply for admission and those who are accepted for admission but clo not 
enroll. A gram from the Northwest Area Foundation provided the needed funds. 
The research, conducted in 1973-74, sought answers to two questions: 

1. Given the fact that the i . . nrlmissions office receives approximately 
7,000 inquiries each year . , ^ ^nective students why is it that less than 
20 percent actually submit an application? and 

2. What affects an accepted applicant's decision to attend or not to attend? 



' Janu's C.'iss and Max Birnliauiii, Compurahve (iuidf to Amrritan Callf^rs, (Sixili edition; New York: 
Harper and Row PnblisluTS, H)7S). pp. 10:^-104. Cass and Birnbauni report lhat Carleton aaepts Ci'y/< of 
its applicants, of whith MY/, aciuallv enroll. Sixteen percent of the f reslimen have a vcrf);il SA T score 
above 700 and 20'? of tlie fresfiincn have a niaihenialital SAT score above 700. The median freshmen 
scores at Carleton are: iVM) verbal, 650 niaihemaiicab 

* The nnnd)er of apphcalions over the past seven years at Carleton has ran^rc-d f rom a hi^rfi of in 
1071 lo a low of 1470 in 1973. In 1074 there was an increase of ')'/} in the number of applications 
rec eived, and f or 197:) an inci ease of 3'? . hopef iilly — hut not certainly — the be^nnnin^r of a reversal m 
the downward trend. 

■'The per(eniaK<' of a^epied ap|)Ii<ant^ at Midi m hooK as Amherst (W(). Oberlin (40';). 
Swarlhmore (4'2'r), and Poniona (W/, ) is lower. Data aie for the incoming classes ai these- schools in die 
fall of 1971. Source: DouKlas I). Dillenbeck and Sue Wet/el. eds.. The (M^v /lantlhook. Parts I and JL I he 
College Knirance Kxaminaiion Hoard. 1972. 
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Non-applicant study 

Each year Carlcton's Admissions Office has nearly 7,000 separately identifiable 
contacts with prospective students. Although each of these prospects has sufficient 
contact with the admissions process to warrant a file, over 80 percent of them never 
submit an apphcation. It was decided that a sample of these people should be surveyed to 
find out what they were like, where they chose to go to college, what they know and 
don't know about Oarleton, how they know it, and why they didn't apply. 

In May 1974 questionnaires were sent to 1,875 persons with whom the 
Admissions Office had had contact during 1973-74 but who did not submit an 
application. This number is approximately 30 percent of the more than 5,500 admissions 
contacts which did not result in an application. The persons selected for inclusion in 
the study were chosen with the use of a random sampling procedure to insure their 
being representative. 

Usable responses were received (rom 800 or 43 percent of those who received 
(juestionnaires, but the analyses presented in this paper will be based on the much 
smaller number of 559.** Without an extensive non-respondent follow-up sun ey, we 
could not determine the degree to which the group of usable returned questionnaires 
is representative of the sample. A 43 percent return is a lower percentage 
than is desirable for surveys of this type. However, since region of residence and sex 
are known for the whole sample of 1,875, the respondent group can be compared 
with the sample in those respects. When it is compared, it turns out that the region 
and sex distributions fi)r respondents and for the whole sample are virtually 
identical. Thus, if there is a response bias in the data, it is probably that persons 
more interested in Carleton were more likely to respond. If such a bias exists, it is a 
useful one, since it is these more interested students whom Carleton probably has 
the greatest chance of influencing to apply in future years. 

Since the non-applicants' SAT scores and high school class ranks statistically 
mirror those of the accepted students, it is likely that most of them would have been 
accepted had they applied. The (|uestion, then, was why hadn't they? We thought 
perhaps they didn't apply because they were less well off financially than the 
acceptances. As Table i shows, however, many of the parents of non-applicants were 
relatively well-off financially, although later analysis will show that (iarleton's cost 
bothers them much more than it bothers those who applied and were accepted. 



Fable I 

Parents' annual income: non-applicants 



Income Percent 

Less than $10,000 9% 

$10,000 — $14,999 14% 

$15,000 — $19,999 20% 

$20,000 ~ $24,999 13% 

$25,000 -~ $34,999 19% 

$35,000 — $49,999 12% 

$50,000 or more 13% 

Median = $20,000-$24,999 100% (482) 



' of the total ol MOO rt-spoiulfnis, i\ \ people said that tlu'v had tiot applied to lolle^e. and so ihe\ 
wei e ex< huled dotti i he aiiahsis. An additional 1*2-1 were looking fof a < olle^e or iirii\ eisitv with a major 
or a |)ro^rani not oUererl at Carleton. and so tlie\ were also ex( hided from the an.thsis. This ^ronp has 
made a wise < hoi( e and tatmot reallv he regarded as part ol Cai letoiTs potential a|)f)li(ant pooh 

I wentN-six j)eisons were either in(|niiin^ af)oin transfer possihilities, and hence were not potential 
f reshmen, or were SAM (Single Application Method, wlierehv all Associated Colleges e)rthe Midwest mav 
he applied to in one ap[)li< ation aiul lor otie (ee) a[)pli(aiits whose appli( atiotis woiHd \\a\c eonie to 
Carleton had the\ In-en icjeMed at ifieii hi^hei e hon es. making them tedniitalh applicants to Carletcjii. 

I liese *J<> were also e\« hided tt om the ^ronp anaU /ed. These* e\(hisioirs leave TiSfi total c ases loranalvsis. 
hnt at the time* that the repot t on whidi diis papcM is hased was written, onlv aa'J ol this mimf)er 
were codc^d. ke\))nn(hed. and storc-d on Carleton's <ompntei. Thus, the paper deals with r)a*< responses. 
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II llu-v (lid iH)l choose (lailclon, where did these iioii-upplicaiits attend college? 
By and large, they went to the same schools as those students (larletoii accepted but 
wh(^ cho.se to go elsewhere. As Table 2 illustrates, (Airletous nofi-a/j/flicanls do not reject 
the small liberal arts rollefrr as a type, but choose to attend other liberal arts colleges. 



Table 2 

Acceptance and non-acccplance percents attending other institutions 





Accepted: 


Non- 




College Type 


Went Elsewhere 


Applicants 


Combined 


Public ' Universities 


16% 


23% 


20% 


Private Universities 


21% 


19% 


20% 


Little Three, Seven Sisters, 








and Ivy League 


26% 


15% 


19% 


ACM Schools* 


10% 


13% 


12% 


Select Small Colleges# 


16% 


7% 


10% 


Other Private Colleges 


4% 


10% 


8% 


Some Top Competitors + 


5% 


8% 


7% 


Minnesota Private Colleges 


2% 


5% 


4% 




100% (369) 


100% (545) 


100% (914) 



* Belolt, Carleton, Coe, Colorado College, Cornell College, Crinnell, Knox, Lawrence, Macalester, 
Monmouth, RIpon, St. Olaf. 

# Antioch, Dowdoin, Bryn Mawr, Hampshire, Haverford, Middlebury, Oberlin, Pomona, Reed, Swar- 
thmore. 

^ A group of 19 schools, including such schools as Bates, Denison, Eariham, Kalamazoo, Lake Forest, and 
Tufts. 



Another coiuei ii of this research was to find out what non-applicants know 
about (iarleton as compared to what they know ahout the school thev decided to 
attend. In a word, we foiuid that non-applicants know very little about Carleton and 
much more about the school thev chose to attend. Or, to put it difTcrcntly, they were 
rarely able to agree or disagree with 25 statements possibly characteristic of 
(larleton, while they were almost always able to characterize the college they are 
attending. Table !i shows the 25 characterizations and the proportion who 
checked "Don't Know'' foi' each, both with respect to (Carleton and to the school they 
are attending. (The characterizations are ordered according to the size of the "Don't 
Know" percentage for Clarleton.) 
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One would cxpcci llicsc siudcnis to liavc more know ledge ahou! ihe college 
lliey're ailending ihan about Clarlelon, but note lliai ihey know aboui characierisiics 
of Oarlelon in very dilTereni degrees. Less iban Iiall"('r2 pereeni), for example, feel 
unsure aboui Carleion's aradeniic* reputation and rigoi\ wbile student social life and 
faculty cbaracierisiits, etc., are niucb less w ell know n ((w peirent and 08 percent "Don't 
Know"), Of course, knowledge ol ibese two cbaracterislics is best coinniunit ated by 
current students or tbroiigh a canij)ns visit, Wbile 31 percent of ibe non-applicants 
knew someone aitencbng C'arlelon (as opposed to 41 percent of tbe acceptances), only 
H) percent visiied tbe campus (as opposed to 39 percent of tbe acceptances). 

'Ibe non-applicants were also askc*(l wbetber I hey lelt ibe 25 c:baracterisiics 
of a college sbown in Table 5 apply to tbeir "ideal college." In only a 
small number of areas do tbey disagree; tbat is, tbey appear to be ecjually concerned 
al)()U! leading a relatively wild versus a relatively sedate social life. Tlu-y also disagree 
aboui tbe importance of intercollegiate atbletics in a college experience. Again, 56 
percent don't know wbat Clarleton is like, biu most of tbose wbo bave an opinion 
perceive correc tly tbat atbletics are not empbasi/etl. (Intercollegiate athletics are 
enjoyed primarily by tbe participants and largely ignored by tbe rest ol the studeiu 
body, though more than ball Ol the men and an increasing percentage of the women 
participate in varsity athletics.) Lastly, these non-applicants disagiee about bow niucii 
study and preparation should be part of tbeir ideal college life. VViiile57 percent agree 
that study and preparation should be intensive, 26 percent feel tbat it should not. 
Only 2 percent pereeive (-arleton as not rec|uiring intensive study and preparation. 
These data suggest tiiat a good number of the non-applicants perceive Carlcton as 
being neither wild enough nor pritii and proper enough, insufliciently involved ii 
varsity athletics, and loo serious about academics. We concluded that better 
information about Carleton would probably only have made the majority more 
determined not to apply for admission; on the other hand, it might very wc^^ 
have increased the desire of the remainder to apply. 

In both this non-applicant study and tbe yield sttidy, respondents we n i^iven a 
list of possible sources of information about Clarleton and asked to check which had 
served them: which had been first; and which had proved the most miportan' I be 
data are not revealing except to show that non-applic aius hear about ''larletou le ss 
from high school coimselors, liiencis who attended, and admissions rei>. rseiuatives 
and slightly more from ptd)lishecl souiees. Of couise. as was mentioned earlier, only 
16 i^erceiu of the non-applicants visited the campus, whereas 59 percent of rbe 
acce|)lances did. 

Region ol residence doesn't seem to affect the likelihood of hearing about 
Clarlelon I torn different sources except from high school counselois in the South. 
Non-applicants from the South were 20 |)erecnt less likely to hear about C^arleton 
from a high school coiuiselor. 

In sinnmary, the channels of information to non-applic:ants seem to be similar to 
those lor acceptanc es w ith the small exceptions n<jted. What ^cts channeled and how 
tnurh has already been discussed to the extent that we have data. 

The cjuestion of greatest im|)oit. of coinse. remained: why hadn't the 
nc)n-a|)|)licants ap|)liecl? Those students who were accepted note location, cost, and 
talks with Carleton friends as producing the greatest percentage of negative 
reactions. For non-applicants, location and cost seem most important. I he picture 
is not cjiiite that sim|)le, however, becatise different things matter inor( to students 
from different regions of tbe coimtry. 

The I olio wing data, lor example, i litis ti4Ue ( iarletoifs pi ec at ious relationship to 
two im|)oitant markets: the Midwest and the Last, ('arleton is !oo expensive for 
many students from tbe Midwest who like its location aiid academic repiuation. Koi 
Fastei n students, (larlelou is not (|uite as higli in |)restige as a number of small 
Kaslei n colleges aie. even though they c an alfoicl to altenci, In addition, K.astei n 
students are not jiarticulai ly attrac ted to tbe idea of spending four years in a small 
town in mral Minnesota. 
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Table T) shows [he pci tontn^r of noii-applitJUHs ulio toll (. 'a rl clou's com \v;is a 
ncj^ativc (adoi l)\ i cspondciil's region of rrsidciuc. As (an he seen. Kasiern 
non-applieanis rai ely (oiind Cai lelon's cost to he a negaii\e tador, while almost half 
<)( ihe Midwestern applieanis did. 



l ahle f) 

Percent teniiifii;^ cost n iies^ative factor 

Region of Rc^idrn^ , % Cost Negative 

•\h(lwcst -lyr; ^^I'M 

•'><»ndi :\i]r; (70) 

^Vesl (59) 

East , 13% (87) 



ral)le H shows the pereeniage who said that lotaiion was a negative factor hv 
region <)( resident e: 



l ahle () 

Percetit termini^ location a negative factor 

Region of Residence % Location Negative 

East 7^% (88) 

West 59% (59) 

South 48% (71) 

Midwest 38% (278) 



Kasiern Students clearly found Carleton s location a prohlem, as did a significant 
propoition of Westerners. In addition, as '^I'ahle 7 shows, thev less fVccjucntly fV)und 
Carleion's academic reputation a "very positive" influence on their desire to apj)ly. 



Table 7 

Percent terming academic reputation a positive factor 

Region of Residence % Very Positive 

Midwest * 67% (278) 

South 61% (71) 

West 55% (60) 

East 4^% (87) 



These tiata illustrate Carleton's maiginalii\ to the Kastern and Midwestern 
markets. I he confiiination of this market maiginaliiv, together wiih oilu r insights 
gained (rom the non-appli< ant group, have providefl Carleton with a base for 
numerous suggestions ;ihoiit how it ( an b(>gin to tap that pool prospectives who 
make iiHjuiries but who never attuallv apply, riiesc suggestions will be summari/ed 
at the end of the paper when the lesults of the \ield sludv can also be taken into 
act ounl. 
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Yield" study 

Having arialyzfcl uliy prospective stiidcrus ulio liavc a toritatt uitli the 
admissions profess do riot apply, let us now tnrn to a dilTerent (juestion: what alTeets 
an accepted applicant's decision to enroll or not to enroll? As Table 8 illustr ates, 
slightly mor e than one-half ol" CiarletorTs acceptances choose to eiu'oll. When this 
yield figur e is compared to that of other private liberal ar ts colleges, it becomes 
evident that (^arleton's yield is neither exceptionally good nor exceptionally bad. 

If Carleton's yield is not so bad, why study what affects it? There are two 
reasons: 1) if the yield were increased, Carleton could become more secure in its 
recruiting position; and 2) by studying what affects yield, various aspects of the 
admissions process can be evaluated. It was with these two goals in mind that we 
decided to sur\'ey all applicants accepted for freshman admission to Carleton in 
197-1. In order to at liieve the highest possible response, (he (|uesti()nnairc was sem 
with the applicant's acceptance lener-. In fact, the (juestiomiaire was made the vehicle 
through w hich an applicaru irulicated his acceptance or r ejection of Carleton's ol fer. 
In this way H^H] tjueslioruiaires were received, or 91 p ere em of all applicants accepted. 
Qucstiormaires were received from nearly 100 percent of those who accepted the 
offer of admission. By any standard the overall rate of retirrn was high. 







Table H 




Yields for a group of colleges and universities 


ACM Schijols 


- 1973* 


Select Small Colleges 


- 7977# 


St. Olaf 


62.5% 


Hampshire 


65% 


Carleton 


50.1% 


Bowdoin 


59% 


Colorado 


49.9% 


Antioch 


54% 


Cornell 


49.2% 


Bryn Mawr 


54% 


Grlnnell 


45.0". 


Oberlin 


53% 


Knox 


44.7% 


Haverford 


49% 


Lawrence 


41.8% 


Swarthmore 


49% 


Ripon 


41.6% 


Pomona 


48% 


Coe 


40.9% 


Middlebury 


43% 


Macalester 


40.5% 


Reed 


•■ 39% 


Beloit 


38.5% 






Monmouth 


35.8% 






Little Three - 


7977# 


Ivy League - 


7977 # 


Amherst 


62% 


Harvard 


82% 


Williams 


56% 


Dartmouth 


62% 


Wesleyan 


53% 


Brown 


61% 




Yale 


60% 






Cornell 


54% 


Seven Sisters - 


- 7977 # 


Princeton 


54% 


Radcliffe 


80% 


Columbia 


51% 


Wellesley 


64% 


Penn 


51% 


Vassar 


52% 






Smith 


51% 






Pembroke 


49% 






Mt. Holyoke 


48% 






Barnard 


47% 


Stanfo rd 


62% 


•Source: ACM Colleges Annual Admissions Report for 1973. 




^Scjurce: Douglas D. Dillenbech and Sue Wetzel, eds.. The College Handbook, Parts 1 and II, 


The College Fintrancc 


Examination Board. 1972. 
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l);itii wrw obtained ihroii^^h the yield (piestioniiairc on three broad classes of 
variables, and variables of Cach elass will be examined below as possible causes of 
variation in the likelihood that a student accepted the offer of admission. The three 
included: I) characteristics of the individual (sex, scholastic aptitude, region of 
residence, socio-economic background, etc.); 2) elements of Carleton's admissions 
process (the interview with an admissions representative, the campus visit, etc); and 
3) characteristics of (Jarleton (academic reputation, cost, location, size, etc.)- In the 
case of the third set of variables, what is important is how prospective students 
viewed (iarleton, not how the (iarleton community views itself. In addition, the 
effect of these three classes of variables on yield was examined, taking into account 
whether or not ('arleton was the prospective student's first choice. This statistical 
control procedure was necessary because the ways in which students rank the 
colleges to which they have applied at the time of application are highly related to 
the choices they make after acceptances hav( cii received. As Table 9 shows, 
84 percent of (^arleton's acceptances who said Carleton was their first choice at the time 
of their application enrolled at Carleton in the Fall of 1974. On the other hand, only 
15 perc ent of the students who were accepted at another school that was specified 
as their first choice decided to attend (Carleton instead. 



Table 9 

Choices of Carleton enrollees 

% Enrolling at Carleton 

Carleton First Choice 84% (338)* 

Non Accepted at First Choice 53% (163) 

Accepted at First Choice Which Was 

Not Carleton 15% (227) 



'The number in parenthesis is the number of acceptances for whom Carleton was the first choice. 



These data suggest that the best test of effectiveness of certain aspects of the 
admissions piocess on yield would be to see how some factor affects yield for those 
acc eptances not designating (larleton as their first choice. Since not all acceptances 
not designating Carleton as their first c hoice school were in fact accepted by their 
fiisi choic e* sc hool, an even better test would be to assess the impac t of some factor 
among those who were accepted at their first choice when that was not (larleton. 

Vn help c larily these cone epts. those f or whom Carleton was not first choice and 
who were not acc epted at their first choic e school will be called "reluctant;" a^^d those 
w ho we! ( ac c epiecl at their first choic e school when that was not Carleton will be 
c ailed the ' hard to gel" group. 
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Anah/sis 

Carlcion's ^loup ol aa cpiancrs Coi' ilic Kali ot I!)74 was in no way a vioss 
sec tion of all lii^h sc hool seniors acceplccl ai college. Males and temales were 
enrolled in almost identical ntmihers; median SAT scores were (>(>()M and 63()\''; and 
30 pereeni ranked in the top f) peieent o( their hijL^h sc hool graduating classes. The 
regional distribution was 17 percent (roni tlie I-.ast, (>() percent (Voni the Midwest, 
9 percent ("roni the Soutli, 12 percent from the West, and 2 percent troni foreign 
countries. Kleven percent were non-while, and 78 percent c ame (roni public high 
schools. The median aimual income (>( thei' (amilies was about $25. ()()(). The 
(juestion that needs answering, howc'\"er. is: do ac ceptances whoditteron any ot the 
abo\'e backgroiuul (actors enroll at (iarleton in clifTerent proportions? 

.Analysis shows that they do in a couple of ways: di((erences in S.\ T scores and 
in region (>( rcvsidence produce clifTering yield rates. In each case, however, the 
relationship is altered when college preference is controlled. As noted in T able 10. 
w hen CuU leton was an acceptance's (irst choice, an ahiiost ec|uai percentage ot 
students was enrolled (rom each c)( (ive SA T score groupings. However, when 
(iarleton was not the acceptance's first choice (regardless of whether or not the 
student was accepted at his first choice), C.arleton enrolled a decreasing percentage 
of acceptances as their SA T scores increased. Thus, 7*^ percent of the "reluctant 
recruits'* with matli SA I 's in the 220-350 range eiuolled, bitt only percent of 
those whose math SA T 's were in the 7 10-800 lange. Likewise, !^ I percent of the "hard 
to ge*'^ group whose math SAT's were in the 200-330 range enrofled. but only 
9 percent of those whose math S.AT's were in the 710-800 range. These data mean 
that when Carleton is not a student's first choice, the College's drawing power 
decreases with increases in the aptitude of the student as me^.sured by SAT scores. 



lable 10 

Applicant dislribiilion by SAT scores 







Verba! 






Math 






Car lot on 


Reluctant 


Hard to 


Carleton 


RelU'Jtant 


Hard to 


Score 


1st Choice 


Recruits 


Cet 


1st Choice 


Recrui^ 


Cet 


200-SOO 


m% (85) 


70% (27) 


27% (41) 


86% (51) 


73% (22) 


31% ^29) 


560-600 


78% (60) 


41% (29) 


20% (40) 


80% (49) 


67% (27) 


16% (38) 


610-650 


80% (66) 


52% (59) 


13% (54) 


84% /6i: 


59% (29) 


20% (41) 


660-700 


94% (63) 


50% (30) 


12% (52) 


85% (71) 


47% (36) 


11% (45; 


710-800 


84% (38) 


53% (17) 


6% (36) 


81% (80) 


38% (48) 


9% (70) 



Suc h data are not partic ularK' surprising. Students with \evv high SAT 's wl;o 
were accepted by their first choice school wlien tiiat wasn l Ciarleton most probably 
went to (larieton's toughest competition. Hie lower SA'I ' hard ♦(> gets," on die other 
hand, piol)af)l\ saw (iai leton as higher in cjuaiity tbr.n their first choic e sc hool. 

The only other facioi" related to (latb'ton's y'eld is l egion of residence. As Table 
1 I illustrates, ('.arleton obtains a n.::cf: higher yield in the Midwest and Soiuh than it 
does from either coast. 



Table 1 1 

Enrollccs by region of residence 

Region of Residence Percent Enrolling 

Foreign 76% (17) 

Midwest 60% (535) 

South 60% (77) 

West 42% (105) 

East 36% (157) 



As 12 illusiiaics, uIkmi (iarlctoii is a siudcni's tirsl clioicc, its yield by 

region hccoiiKvs iinidi move c(|ual, and conversely, when (larleion is noi ihc 
stntlent's (irsi clioite, ihe region of residence has a very large etteet on yield. 



Tahle 12 

Rc;^iofi of residence wlieii preference controlled 



Percent Enrolling 

Carlcton Reluctant Hard to 

Region of Residence 1sl Choice Recruits Get 

East 88% (25) 38% (42) 6% (51) 

Midwest 85% (238) 59% (82) 21% (119) 

South 85% (26) 73% (15) 19% (21) 

West 69% (39) 50% (20) 6% (33) 



Of (ourse, region o( residence is also related to the probablity that Ciarleton will 
be a student's tirsl choice. Oidy 2 1 perc ent of all F.astern acceptances labelled Carlcton 
as their (irst choice, while 54 percent of those from the Midwest and 42 percent from 
the South and West did. One must conclude that region of residence affects both 
the Hkelihood that an acceptance will have Carleton as a first choice and the 
likelihood that he will enroll if Carleton is not his first choice. 

I he tjuesiioiinaire sent to accepted applicants also probed the (|Uesti()n of where 
siu*^ -^nis receive knowledge of C-arleton. Accepted applicants were asked to study a 
list :;(' possilde sources and to note whether an item provided information forthein; 
whether ii w;',s the first soince; or whether it was the most important source of 
inforniaiion. Responses to this (|ueslion indicate that there is a great diversity both of 
lirst sourtes ot information and most impoiiam sources. Although no one source 
seems to dominate in importance, 26 percent of the acceptances claimed that their 
parenis veie iheii" tirsl source. Only \3 percent checked "campus visit" as a source, 
even though :V.) pcTceni o( the acceptances visited the campus. These students must 
not ecjuaie a campus \ isii with a "soince ot intormation." Finally, alumni 
represeniaii\ es rarely functioned as souice.s of information (20 percent), as lirst 
soin ces ( I perc eni), or as most important sources (4 percent), (This trend is important 
(<nly be( airse Ciw leion was trying to establish a more elective alumni rep program.) 
Ahnmn wh(, were (riends o( acceptances ("A triend who attended Carleton") 
did seem to be important sources, howevei", as distinguished (rom general alumni 
J epresentati\'es. This is a distinction worth noting. Though the alumni rep program 
seems not to be a large source of information for prospective students, alumni are. 

No didereiKe in yield rates was found when acceptances who received 
informaiion ahoui C.arleion Irom a giv en sourc e were tompared to acceptances who 
did nut. That is, an actepiance who received information about Carleton fiom his 
parenis, loi examj^le, was no more likely to einoll than one who received no 
infoimation from his parents. 
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One of the most important areas of concern In the yield study was the impact 
of contacts with admissions personnel. Sixty-seven percent of Carleton's 
acceptances had had some contact with admissions personnel — either in an 
interview on the campus or during a high school visit or college night. Accepted 
applitiints wcvv asked tlie lollouing (|iiesli<)n: '*VVlial intluenre did a talk willi an 
admissions tcpr esentativt* liave on your tiesir e lo allend Oaiielon?" ral)Ie I !^ slious 
the responses: 



Mal)le \:\ 

Influence of admissions representative 



Greatly Increased Desire to Attend 30% (177) 

Slightly Inercased 39% (235) 

No Influenee 25% (148) 

Slightly Decreased 5% (28) 

Greatly Decreased 1% (9) 



By and large, aetepied students ((i9 percent) reported that tliey were positively 
irdlnetufd I)y achnissions personnel. Only 6 percent reported tliat their talk uitli an 
athnissions representative det reased tlieir desiie to attend. 

riie iniportarjt (piestion Iiere. however, was wlietlier those wlio reported being 
positively influenced by admissions personnel in tact enrolled in greater proportions 
ihati those wiio saitl tiiat thev were negatively influenced. As Table 14 shows. (59 
percent ol' those who said a talk with an admissions person greatly increased their 
desire to attend C.arleton enrolled, while only If) percent ol those who said the talk 
did not increase (combination of no influence plus slightly and greatly decreased)^ 
their desire to attend in fact emolled. When acceptaru es were aifeeted positively 
bv admissions persornieb they were more likely to emoll and vice versa. 



Table H 

Reactions to talk xoith admissions rep 



RL\iction Percent Enrolling 

Greatly Increased Desire 69% (177) 

Slightly Increased 61% (233) 

No Influence or Decreased 51% (185) 

No Contact With Admissions Rep . . . 44% (170) 



It is among the rehictant retruits that the ef fett of contatts with admissions 
persornu.'l was the largest. When someone had been turned clown by his first choite 
sc hool but was atcepted b\ (-arleton (lelut taru re( ruits)» memor)' of his talk with one 
of (iarletorTs admissions persormel was ver y important in deciding whether to eruoll 
at Ciarleton or elsewhere. Students irr this category weie 29 percent more likely to 
enroll at (iarleton when their talk with an admissions person greatly increastid their 
desire to attend than when the talk had no influence or a negative influence. These 
data thus illustrate the impor tarue of positivt* admissions (ontat ts. 



iiiisc in Ml. nn insr.iiK o. iiuhwim^ this one. tlurc u;is ii sin;illcr miinlx'i- cif ;i( ( cjx.ijk cs who 
rc|)oitc<i JMN nc>;jli\c i iilliiciu c. uc \\a\v ((unbilled no influciuc. sli);htl\ dt't ((Mscd . ,\\\([ y,\c,n\\ 
<!(•( I <M>c(l into one « iitci^r n \ . While (his ni.'ncns cj tends to iin(h' J s(;ilc the el f e< i <►! .i ^i\ en \ .11 i.ihh' (»n 
vic'Id. il ci(>e> preNciNc oni .il)ihl\ m deleininic liic u-ltttn'r efled of difleicnl elcinenls ol flic .idinissioiis 
{>i(Kcss on \ield. It .ils(» .ilhiws Ms \i\ in.jke (onsisleni ( oinp.n isons ihnui^hoiil the i('j)(Hl. 



'riii)ic IT) 

Reiuiiofis to talk when preference controlled 





Carleton 


Reluctant 


Hard to 


Rene t ion to Talk 


1st Choieo 


Recruits 


Get 


Greatly Increased 


. t)2% (87) 


69% (29) 


24% (38) 


Slightly Increased 


80% (99) 


52% (48) 


24% (44) 


No Influence or Decreased . . 


. 82% (73) 


40% (30) 


14% (51) 


No Contact 


. 78% (55) 


52% (48) 


10% (67) 



An equally important aspect of the admissions process was the campus visit. 
Sixty-five percent of the acceptances who visited the campus enrolled, compared 
to only 41 percent of those who did not. Si:u'c iliose wlio designated Ciirleton as their 
("list choice were the most likely to visit tlic campus, one would expect that the eflect of 
the visit on yield would decivase when college prefc'iXTice was c:()n trolled. In general, 
that was true, as Table 16 shows: 



Table H) 

Influence of campus visit when preference controlled 

Carleton Reluctant Hard to 

Campus Visit 1st Choice Recruits Get 

Yes 85% (241) 62% (81) 22% (104) 

No 80% (94) 46% (81) 10% (119) 



Without college preference controlled, those who had visited the eampus were 24 
percent more likely to ha\'e enrolled. With college preference controlled, the largest 
di [Terence was found for "reluctant recruits," who were 16 percent more likely id Iiave 
enrolled had they \ i.siied the campus. Thus, it appears that iimong groups similarly 
disposed with respect to enrolling at (larleioii, the effect of visiting the campus was 
positive hut small. 

Wlien acceptances' reactions to the visit were taken into nccouni, however, the 
effect of the visit proved to he much greater. Table 17 below sliows the percent who 
emolled at ()inletf)n by reac tion to the campus visit. AnH)ng acceptimces who said 
that the visit greatly increased their desire to attend, 78 percent attended. Among 
(hose who said it IkkI no inlluence a negative inlluence, only 29 percent enrolled 
at Carleton — a 31 percent differed The reliction to the visit also remained strong 
even after college preference was controlled, as Table 1 cS shows on the following page. 



Table 17 




Reaction to campus visit 




Reaction to Visit 


Percent Enrolling 


Greatly Increased Desire to Attend 


78% (318) 




53% (113) 




27% (88) 


No Visit 


41% (372) 



VaUIc 18 

Rcndhvi to vhit wlwfi preference controlled 



Ciirlcton Rvluvtiint hUird to 

Ri\K tfon to Visit Is( Choicv Rovruits Get 

Greatly IrurtMsed 'K)"m (177) 70% (54) 43% (42) 

Slij^htly IncRMSftI (42) 42% ( 12) «% (.if>) 

Nt) Infhiorue or 

Dofre.ised -J7% {!<)) 45% (20) 6% CM) 



\<) siudv c)l \ ifld would he < oiiiplflt' uiliioul (onsidt-ring \ Uv iinpiu ( ot lin;m( inl 
;iid, l uo kinds ot <lai;i wt'ic iluis »)I)iaiiU'd Iroin ;u t t'pcuu fs ;il)oii( fiiKnu i;iI nid. VUc 
(li st was tlu'ir icsponsc lo a (|iK'slion aixuu w lu'dicr du' ofTt'i o( (inane ial aid liad 
hft'ii a j)osili\t' or ut'i-anM' indnt'ntf on du'ir dtxisiein. l iu' second was wlu'dier or 
nol aid was in (ac I o((nr(I. Kidv-one pnc t'nl o( die rwspondenis indiealed dial die 
o((tM- o( (inan< iai aid Iiad no e((et l on dt ir det isio'' to enroll, w hile 23 perecMil said 
dial it hat! a positive eKeet, and 21 pereent saiti that the e(feet was negative. As 
!)eloie, iiowever, aetnal vield rates nmsl Ix examined l)e(()re an effect can he 
aiuihnti'd to some (aetoi. As l ahle lU shows, the response of aeeepiaiites lo the 
finaiKial aid oiler, if One was made, did alfeti \ ield. 



lahle \[) 

Reliction to fuimicial aid offer 

R(\n ti(yn to Aid Offer Percent EnroUing 

Positive 64% (220) 

NU) Infln(nu(> 55% (45()) 

Negative 4.VJi. (2 K>) 



The si/e ol the effect reiiiaiiied the same ahoiil 20 pereent — for each suhgronp 



when (ollege pit'lertMUt' was (ontiolled in the al)o\t' relati{)nship.* 

Another wav to look at this lac lor is to examine vieid pereentages for dif ferent 
adnal linaiuial aid (ategories, as shown in 'l ahle 20. 



Table 20 

EnroUees rei]uesti}ii^ and receivi}!^ aid 



Aid Offer Percent Enrolling 

Aid Offered iVy:\ (Wli)) 

No Aid Re(jMesied 5:5^y (452) 

Aid Recjuested hnt not Ollered "M'A (1 19) 



rile data siiows thai when aid was of fered, (iailelon's elian(e (»r enrolling a 
sindent was higher hv 2() per(onl. When college preference was (ontrolled. however, 
the (Hee l of an of lei of aid deci eased soinewhal, as l ahle 21 sliows. 
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Uiflncncc of aid lohot preference controlleil 



Onlvton Ri^lucUwt Hard to 

Aid Offer Jst Choice Recruits Get 

Aid Oiiered «4% (147) (,2% (47) 23'^ (69) 

No Aid Requested ««% (ir,3) r,0% (94) 12% (1 13) 

Requested. Not 

Oiiered 64"., (36) 50% (22) 10% (40) 



Oilers of aid Mad llie jricint-si elTed on those who held Carleion as a lirsl choic e, 
and ihv* "ITec I uas mainly nej^aiive. That is. when finaiK ial aid was letused tor 
someone wIidsc lirsi choice was (larleion. the chance of enrolling him decreased hv 
about 20 percent, 

In addition to all of the above, analysis ot the yield study siiowed that the 
parents ol aec eptances were c rue ial to students when thev dec ided whether or not to 
attend Carieton. Forty-three percent ol the ac c eptances said that their parents were a 
source oT inlorniation about Carleton; 20 percent said they were the first source; and 
I 0 perc ent said that they were the most important soin ce. More significantly, however, 
parents' reac tions to (larleton alTec t yield, ^fahle 22 shows the perc ent of acceptances 
who enrolled by parents* reaction to Oarleton. and Table 23 shows that the ef fect of 
parents' reaction remains very strong once college prefeience is controlled, Kven 
when Carleion was the student's first c hoice. il the parents' reaction was negative, the 
probabililv of enrolling declined substantially. When parents had a positive reaction 
to (larleton, on the other band, the yield was muc h higher in each of the three 
categories of choic e. 



Table 22 






Uiflncnce of parents' reaction to Carleton 




Parents' Reaction 


Percent Enrolling 


Greatly Increased Desire to Attend 




. 77% (135) 


Slightly Increased 




65% (265) 


No Influence or Decreased 




41% (275) 


Table 2!^ 






Influence of parents wlien preference 


controlled 




Carleton 


Reluctant 


Hard to 


^ijrvnts' Reaction 1st Choice 


Recruits 


Get 


Greatly Increased 96% (70) 


69% (32) 


29% (21) 


Slightly Increased 86Vu(115) 


63% (49) 


20% (56) 


No Influence or Decreased , 67% (82) 


38% (52) 


16% (96) 
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Scvrr;il odici kinds <)( personal (ontatis also play a pan in (iftcrniinin^^ 
Carlclon's yield, ac coidin^^ to the snrvey. In paiiitnlar, the role of the high sthool 
eounselor is important, as Tahle 21 indieait^. When Carleton was a student's 
lirsi choiee. the reaction of his high school counselor did not inalter in his decision lo 
eruoll or not. When Carleton was not the student's first choice, however, and 
especially when a student had been rejected by his first choice, the reaction of the 
high school counselor bccane very important. The prohlein is that siudenis were 
h*ss likely lo say tluU a high sthool counselor "greatly increased iheir desire to 
attend" Carleton than they ' >'Vv likely to say that other things positively afTecled 
their desire to attend. Only 10 percent said a high school counselor greatly increased 
their desire to attend, as compared with 18 percent for parents. 30 percent for 
present Carleton students, 2)1 percent for admissions personnel, and 40 percent for 
the campus visit. Just 4 perc ent said the high school counselor decreased their desire 
lo attend. I'herefore. when high school counselors leacted positively to Carleton, 
they affec ted yield. 



l ahle 24 

hifliicficc of high school coiifiselor 

Carleton Reluctant Hard to 

Reaction of H.S. Counselor 1st Choice Recruits Get 

Greatly Increased Desire 89% (27) 77% (22) 35% (20) 

Slightly Increased 83% (64) 61% (33) 11% (44) 

No Influence or Decreased 83% (154) 52% (64) 14% (93) 



One of the consistent findings ol the non-applicant study was the negative effect 
Carleton s location has on students* desire lo apply. So, loo. does location negativelv 
affect yield. When a student tiefines location as a negative characteristic of 
Carleton, he is less likely to enroll, even when Carleton is his firsi choice. ¥ov 
example. percent of die acceptances reported thai Ihey thought Carleton's location 
was a negative factor in their decision, 'fable 25 shows the effect location has on 
Carleion's yield, even af ter the effects of college pref'eience have been controlled. As 
might be expected, Carleton s location was nuich nu)re of a problem for acceptances 
on the fast Coast. Sixty-three percent of them saw it as a negative factor, while that 
was true for only 52 percent of those from the West. 51 percent of those from the 
South, and ^ 1 percent of those from the Midwest. While some of this response may be 
attributed lo distance away from liome, at least an ecpial ^ art of the negative reaction 
nnisl be caused by Miimesota's relatively bland landscape when compared with what 
other states have to of f er, f his seems to be a particular problem for Fast Coast 
students. 





fable 25 








Reaction to Carkton's location 








Carleton 


Reluctant 


Hard to 


Reaction to Location 


1st Choice 


Recruits 


Get 




86% (242) 


62% (69) 


29% (85) 




74% (66) 


41% (78) 


7% (126) 
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Discussion 

Carleton's non-applitani and yield studies prodiucd a myriad ot tindings which 
illuminate didcrent aspects <>( the (larleton admissions picture. Non-applicants who 
had made su((icient contact with (larleton's admissions process to warrant a tile were 
found to he e(}ually (|ualified and e(|ually finan( ially able to attend Carleton as 
acceptances. As a giouj). however, they knew very little about Carleton, and some 
clearly described an ideal (ollege that ditfered in some important (to them) way from 
Carleton. Carleton's mar^nnality to its Kastern and Midwestern markets was also 
demonstrated. 

A number o( (ac tors were also found to afTe( t Carleton's yield, even after initial 
college preference was controlled. When Carleton was not a student's first choice, 
the (College enrolled a decreasing percentage of acceptances a.s their SAT scores 
increased. Students from the Kast and West Coasts were less likely to enroll than 
students from the Midwest and South. When a student had a positive contact with an 
admissions representative, he was more likel\' to enroll, especially if he was a 
"reluctant re( ruit" (accepted at Carleton but not at his fust choice). Regardless of 
c()llege preference, students who hati a positive reaction to a campus visit were much 
more likely to enroll when compared with those who said the campus visit had no 
influence or dec rt.i^>cd their desire to attend. Parents' reaction i() Carleton also 
af f ected yield, as did the of fer of fmancial aid. When Carleton was not the student's 
first choice, a positiv e reat:iion to C'arleton by the high school counselor increased the 
likelihood that a student woidd enroll. Ami finally, when students had a negative 
reaction to Carleton's location, tiiey were less likely to enroll. 

What conclusions about admissions policy should be drawn f rom all of tlie 
above? Suf fice to say. it is clear from the non-applicant study that there is an 
untapped pool of (jualified |)rospecrs who desire a college very much like Carleton 
and who even go so far as to contact a representative of the College. This group must 
be pursued more aggressively, and some fraction must be turned into applicants. 
Further, it is obvious f rom the yield study that certain types of action could increase 
C'arleton's \ iel(f Most would involve increasing the peirentage of positive contacts 
students have with aspec ts of the admissions process and decreasing the percentage 
of negative (oniac ts. While this mav sound like a trivial conclusion, Meatesi value 
of the yieici studv lies in showing which of the many things that co I ect yield 
a( rually do. /low to < liange the things whicli affVct yield for the i r not 
something which can be deduced from tliis paniculai research. 
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This rcoort presents the findings of rese;iirh ronducied by the Minnesota 
Private College Researtli Foundation before it developed a media campaign to 
promote the general value of a liberal arts edneation and those private institutions 
in the state intimately involved in offering one. Made possible by a grant from 
Northwest Area Foundation, that campaign strategy will be made available to other 
stales on a nationwide basis in nud-]l)7() if it proves effective in Minnesota. 

Before conducting such a media campaign — indeed, in order to conceive and 
produce one — it was first necessary to understantl, with some precisit)n, how high 
school seniors perceive liberal arts colleges. To this end. the Minnesota Private 
O^IIege Research Foundation directed Mid-(!oniinent vSurveys to conduct a personal 
inrervicw survey of high school seniors ranking in the upper-thiid of their class. Two 
' )graphic areas were designated for interviews so that the data would reflect no 
s.iigle educational, ethnic or economic bias. 

With the survey inf r ination in hrnul, two important objectives could be met. 
First, it would be possible to create a media message that would reinforce the 
perceived strengths of pr ivate colleges and also su|)plement the general perception 
with additional information. 

Secondly, it would provide baseline data against which the campaign's 
efrectiveness could be measured. This was to be achieved repeating the sm vev a 
year after the media campaign had been conducted. 

As important as these objectives were, however, there was yet another benefit to 
be ilei ived from the survey information: to the best of oui' knowledge, it was one of 
the few first-hand market survevs of high school students" perceptions of private 
colleges. 

Furthermore, the survey ascei tained how high school students make 
pt)si-set<)ndary ediuational decisions, how they perceive private colleges to be 
differeru from university and state-supported colleges, and finally how they Judge 
the atlvaniages and disadvantages of each higher educational system. 

Faculties and administrators should be aware of these perceptual *'facts": if for 
no other reason, they sometimes provide re-confirmation of present assumptions. 
Where present assumptions are not confirmed, it is hoped that the college or 
university will re-examine itself and ask what that discrepancy might mean in the 
fuiiue. 
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Research methodology 

1. Sampling 

The population Sciniplcci was liigli sclioo! seniors in tlic upper one-third of x' .Sw 
class in sdiools loealed in tlie ten-county I win (aiies area and in tlie Austin-Albert 
Lea area. 

hi the Twin (iities area, bolli pubhc and private liigh scliools were included in 
ilie sampling fVanie. hh)we\'er, six public liigli scliools were not inckided because 
names of seniors and/or their class ranks were not available. In the Austin-Albert 
Lea area, all public and private high schools were included. 

Af ter eliminating those students in each school who were at or below the 66 
percentile ranking f or their school, the staff of Mid-Continent Sui veys selected a 
systematic sample, using a random start and skip inter\'al. 

For ever)' "target" student selected in this fashion, an alternate student was 
selected to be interviewed (in case the target student was not available oi* refused to 
participate). 

This sampling procedure resulted in a proportionate sample — i.e., the number 
of students sampled from a given school was in the same proportion as the schoofs 
number of cjualified (upper one-third) students relative to the total number of 
(juahfied students in the universe. 

2. Interviexcin^ 

All interviewers who worked on this project attended a briefing session 
conducted by Mid-(.!ontinent Surveys' Interviewing Director. At this session, the 
sampling procedure and cjuestionnaire instructions were explained in detail, and 
model inier\iews were conducted. 

A total of 400 personal interviews — 300 in the Twin Cities and 100 in the 
Austin- A 1 be I t Lea area — wei e completed in high school seniors' homes between 
February 28 and April 4, 1975. 

.All completed cjUeslionnaires were edited for completeness and internal 
C{>nsistency, and 10 percent of the interv iews were validated by sending a postal 
(arc! to tiie student verifving the interview. 

?>. Data falmlatioii 

The (ompletefl (juestionnaires wei'c coded for electi'onic tabulaii{)n; the data 
weie keypunched and verified; and the data were computer-tabuIatecL 
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Summary of research 

College or not? 

At (lie time of the survey. 99 pcrcenl of llic 400 sliidcnis* liad delennined what 
tliey warned to do aftci" graduation. Sixty-ciglit percent stated tliat tliey were 
planning to attend a four-year college or university; 24 percent were planning to 
attend either a junior college or a vocational-technical school; and 9 percent were 
planning to get a job or enter the military sei vice. Males were more inclined to enroll 
at a college or university (79 percent) than females (62 percent). Parents who had 
attended college produced children more likely to attend college (83 percent) than 
children of non-collegiate |)arents (51 percent). In terms of household income, 
88 percent of the stiuleiits from families in the $25,000 and above group planned 
to attend college, 71 percent of those in the S 1 5,()()n-$24,000. and only 54 percent of 
studetus in the below $15,000 category. Seventy-three percent of the Twin Cities 
students, as compared to 54 percent oi" the Austin-Albert Lea students, |)lanned to 
einoll at a college or universitv. 

V^lien studeiiis make tlw deeision 

Referring to the :V34 students who bad decided to attend a fom-yeai institution, 
15 percent first began thinking about it before their junior year, 47 percent 
during their iunior year, and 37 percent during their senior year. Theie is little 
influence of such factors as geographic location, sex, household income or parents' 
education on the issue of vhen students begin thinking about attending college. 

Number of institiitiois considered 

The students were asked how many colleges oi" luiiversities they had considered. 
The median was thice: 8 percent considered only one, 29 percent considered two, 
:U) percent considei ed three. 17 pei cent considered foin\ and 10 percent considered 
fi\ c < >r moi e. 



What ti/p)es of colleges and universities have you considered, and why": 

Type of Institution Considered 





St.itc 


State 


Junior 


Private 


WHY^ 


U 


College 


College 


College 


Have courses that interest me 


50% 


44% 


35% 


41% 


Quality of education 


27 


12 


6 


42 


Tuition and costs 


28 


20 


37 


4 


Financial aid Is available 


3 


3 


1 


6 


location is nearby 


48 


18 


54 


77 


Parents/relatives went there 


13 


20 


13 


32 


Small school and classes 


9 


18 


16 


27 


Visited and like it 


9 


17 


4 


21 


It is a church-related college 




2 


5 


26 


(Number of students) 


(234) 


(132) 


(79) 


(182) 



From the above data, it aj)pears that the private college competes with the 
univt^rsitv'^* in the consiclei ation piocess of" students. While the iniivcrsity appears to 
of fer the acKantage of (oiirses of interest, ( lose location, lower tuition and cjuality of 
education, a private college is perceived as offering the advantage of a higher 



M f)i the s.ikt' i»l ( ftn\ftnrrH c hit vin . tlu' wcinl 'MmlctiKs)" will rclcf lo \u^\\ st hoo! ■,tMii()rs who t;ttik 
K .ulciriti .rll\ ill fhr iippcT rliiid «-l then » l;iss 

**\njf jIkii ■'irrTivt'tsu\" it-lt Ts i<t ilu' I M 1 riru's* ti.i ot «iilici majfH Miii\ <-i silu-s, mkIi as ilu* 

I'fiivcr sit\ n( Wist oTTsiti .'i M.ulis«in. ihc l 'tJi\ <'tMl\ ol h)\sa. <•!< . 




quality education, courses of interest, small classes and campus, close location, 
and church-reIatednes^ 

Number of colleges mid luiiversities applied to 

However vjjgue and ill-delined the word considered" may be, the term "applied 
to" is c|i4iie spetiht . Here ilie study* most ofwhieli was eonducted during the month 
of Mareli 1973, (ound thai 52 percent of the senior students had applied to one 
college or university, H) percent had applied to two, and 10 percent had applied to 
three or more. Students IVom households with incomes below $15,000 ten led to 
apply to only one or i wc^ » 70 percent), while those above 525,000 were far more apt to 
apply to three or nv v institutions (20 percent) than the below $15,000 income 
level ((> jK * ' Ht). 

Role of pareiit(s) bi the student's decision process 

Kach student was asked about the role his or her parents played in his chc:)osing 
a college or university. Apparently parents have little more than a suggestive 
influence. None stated that the parent "really made the choice for me," and only 6 
percent of the students said parents strongly urged a specihc school. The majority 
(52 p( rcent) stated that the parental role was one of "suggesting one or more schools'* 
while 12 percent stated there was "no parental inlluence on my decision." 

I^uents who had at i ended a private liberal arts college tended to be more 
directive in the "suggestion process" than university parents. Here 69 percent of the 
private college parents "suggested one c)r more schools" as compared to 51 percent 
for the university parents. The same percentage spread exists when cc^mparing 
household incomf^, with those above $25,000 being more suggestive than those with 
income below .$15,000 (M percent x>s. 46 percent). 

WJiicli parol t was more influential 

Of the 5H percent who stated that the parent(s) h:\(\ inlluenced the decision, 
y2 percent credited both parents; 15 percent said it was mostly or all mother; and 12 
percent said it was mosdy or all father. But here again, as in the prior (|uestion, 
household income is a factor. Four perc:ent of students from households below $ 15,000 
stated that the fither was primarily the intluencer, as compared to 20 percent 
tr)r students in the S25. ()()() and al)ove ( ategory. I weniy-one percent of the under 
SI 5. ()()() category said it was all or mostly mother, as compared to only 9 percent 
for the S2 5. {)(){) and over category. The uncler $15,000 category received the least 
inlluen( e troni both parents and the (ner $25,000 received the most. 



Hozo did parents in^ 


fluence your 


decision? 








Total 


Household Income 




Student 


Under 


$15,000- 


$25,000 




Sample 


$15,000 


$24,999 


Or Above 


Yes — Parentis) Did Influence Me 










... all or mostly father 


12% 


4'!o 


12% 


20% 


. . . all or mostly mother 


12 


21 


14 


9 


. . . both parents ecjually 


32 


24 


31 


40 


No — Parent(s) Did Not 










Influence me 


42 


SI 


44 


29 




m% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Number ot Students 


(3.-^4) 


(87)- 


(151)- 


(72)- 


*.Sc\rii pen rill ol lii.- sindi tils ilui Mot kin>v\ the 


l.iinih 11)4 onic tind luo pcic cnr 


would nni rrvt-.il i\\r 


IjiiiiU Miiniiir 
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Familiarity with Minnesota's state scholarsiiip program 

In view of the fact that 57 percent of the students are planning to finance a portion 
of their educational costs with a scholarship, familiarity with the Minnesota State 
Schola hip Program could be crucial in helping them finance tlie more costly types 
of education or to even consider a })rivate college. 

Ninety-two percent knew that Mninesota has a scholarship progra: i, but oniy 
17 percent were "very familiar" with it. The remaining 83 p*jrcent ranged from 
being "somewhat" (37 percent) to "not at all familiar" (I I percent). 

Students from household incomes of below S23,000 are more familiar with it 
than those above $25,000 by a 2 to I ratio. Comparing the under §15,000 category 
with the $15,000-524,999 category, there appears to be e(iu;vl f;?miliarity. Overall. 
45 percent of the students either did not know about the program, did not know if 
they were eligible, or believed that they were ineligible. 



How familiar are 


you with the Minnesota State Scholarship Prog 


ram? 




Total - 


Household Income 




Student 


Under 


$15,000' 


$25,000 




Sample 


$15,000 


$24,999 


or Above 


Very familiar 


17% 


23% 


19% 


11% 


Somewhat familiar 


37 


41 


40 


25 


A little familiar 


27 


21 


26 


36 


Not at all familiar 


11 


9 


0 


14 


Don't know if Minnesota has a program 8 


6 


7 


14 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Number of Students 


(334) 


(87) 


(151) 


(72) 




Are you eligible for the Program? 








Total - 


Household Income 




Student 


Under 


$15,000- 


$25,000 




Sample 


$15 MO 


$24,999 


or Above 


Yes 


55% 


70% 


59% 


35% 


No 


18 


6 


19 


31 


Don't know 


19 


18 


15 


21 


Don't know if Minnesot; 


1 has a program 8 


6 


7 


14 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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Mos/ iniportinit fuctor^ that ^tudeftts avisider zvhen die 'i)i<^ a colle;t^e 

Kaiii student was asked to prioritize 15 factors that he or she might weigh in 
choosing a college using the Polydiagnostic Technique. That is, the student was 
asked to select three of 15 factors which were most important to him/her. Then, 
from the remaining 12, the stiident selected the three which were next most important, 
etc. These factors are listed below in order of most to least important, along with 
their index numl)ers (most important was weighed 100. least important was 
weighed 0). 



What did you consider in choosing a college? 

Number of Students ^ (334) (87) 

School ranks high scholastically and has good facilities in the 

field in which I am interested 

The tuition ard fees are within my budget 

It is a school which offers many choices for a major 

The school has small-sized classes with a good student-faculty ratio 

The school is very good in placing graduates in jobs and/or in getting 

their students into graduate school 

It is a small school where you get to know the students and faculty 

More scholarships and financial aids are available there 

The students have a great deal of personal freedom 

The people associated with the college contacted me and made me feel 

I was really wanted there 

My ;ji-rents or family really want me to go there 

My high school teacher/counselor urged me to go there 

My friends are going there 

The school is far enough away from my home 

I like their athletic programs and may be able to get on the team 

School has a religious tradition 



(151) 



(72) 



89 
68 
65 
65 

63 
54 
49 
48 

42 
34 
25 
24 
21 
21 
19 



It appears from this rank ordering that the students place primary emphasis 
on the quality of their education. Next comes the cost of attending college, the 
variety of majors, and the smallness of classes or student-to-faculty ratio. The fact 
that a college has a religious tradition or an athletic program ranks at the bottom 
of the scale. 

F/'/'sf choice collc\y or /////rvvs/Yi/ (Utd why 

The interview p: ocess began by cjiiestioning which types of colleges or 
universiiies ihe student had cnnsiden'(l\ next, which one(s) the student had applied to; 
and finallw assuming that there would be no problem in being admitted, which 
college or imi\ersity is the ///a/ rhoice. 

The university was the most popular 'Tirsi choice" of 40 percent of the students, 
and a private college was the first choice of percent of the students. The third 
most popular was a junioi college (first cihoice of 16 percent), followed by a state 
college (12 perceni). 

Among Twin Cities students, there is a stronger preference for the university 
and private colleges (ban the total group, and a weaker one for either junior or state 
colleges. The iinixu t of a junior college on its sur roimding community is perceptible 
ill ihe ( ase of Austin-Alberi Lea. Here the junior college (presumably Austin State 
junior College) displaces the private college as being the second most popular 
insiiiuiion. Males were nuich more inclined to select a private college than females 
(41 perceni vs. 2i\ percent). 

Despite their increased ability to afford a private college, students from the 
weahhiest families were more inclined to attend the university. Students from 
households below $15,000 were the least interested in private colleges. 
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What type of college do you prefer? 

Home is Sex Family Income 



Student 


Twin 


Austin 






Under 


$15,000- 


$25,000 


Sample 


Cities 


Albert Lea 


Male 


Female 


$15,(X)0 


$24,999 


and Over 


State U 40% 


42% 


33% 


43% 


37% 


37% 


38% 


44% 


State Col. 12 


9 


23 


6 


16 


14 


14 


8 


Jr. Col. 16 


11 


29 


8 


21 


23 


16 


6 


Pr. Col. 32 


35 


21 


41 


26 


23 


34 


38 


Don't know/ 
















not sure 3 


4 




4 


3 


3 


1 


7 


102% 


101% 


105% 


102% 


102% 


100% 


103% 


103% 


NUMBER OF 
















STUOrNTS (334) 


(254) 


(80) 


(134) 


(200) 


(87)* 


(151)* 


(72)* 


Thv data were 


collected and anan 


ged in a 


manner , 


illouing for analysi.s 


of 



oiil-niigralion (Vcmii the stale, w Iiich is an issue of increasing importance since 
reciprocal agreements have been arranged among statc-supporlecl inslilulions in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North and South Dakota. Of the 334 students who 
intend to enroll this fall, 255 would do so in Minnesota, while 72 would leave the 
state. (>( the 72 students, about half intended to attend an oiu-of-state university and 
lialf would attend an out-of-state pri\'ale college. 

Why /s the ujiivcr^ity your firs^l choice? 

Ader the student was asked for his or her *'firsl choice," reasons for the choices 
were solicited on an open-ended basis. The top three university-related factors are I) 
course offerings of interest. 2) cost, and 3) close to home. 

Surprisingly little mention is made ol" the quality of education (14 percent), 
academic recognition (8 percent), low student-teacher ratio (2 percent), or good 
faculty (5 percent). These data show a major inconsistency between the students' 
original emphasis on tiualily (see page 9) and why they selected the university. 
However, the cost issue remains consistently important. 



Advantages of the university? 


Total 
Student 






Sample 


Have courses 1 am Interested in/they have a good . . . 




Department/Program 


53% 


Not as expensive/with my budget 


30 


Close to home/close by 


29 


Variety of classes/more majors 


15 


Quality of education — good academically/one of the best 


14 


Small/not too big 


13 


Has a good reputation/scholastic recognition/a good name/prestige 


8 


Good teachers/faculty 


5 


Student/teacher ratio small 


2 


(Base for percentages) 


(132) 


NOTE: Other advantages were given but none received more than 8%. 





"SfvrM |K-i(riii i»l thr ^iiif !<• tif dui I know the l.miih imonic. ;mi(I two |)cm ml wdiihl nol ic\(m1 (lie 
f.irnilv iiu oiiH' 
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Perceived liitnuivtuita^es of the university 

At ihe same time that students were asked about the advantages of each 
institutional type, they were also asked about the disadvantages. The group viewed 
the major disadvantage of the university as being ''too big/' (43 percent) followed by 
"less personal attention" (34 percent), and ^'impersonal'' (27 percent), "classes too 
large" (23 percent), and ''cannot get to know anyone as well'* (19 percent). All of 
these perceived disadvantages are a function of the university's size, which is 
apparently so overwhelming to the students that very few other disadvantages 
received more than a couple of percentage points. 



Disadvantages of the university? 



School is loo big 

Less personal attiention 

Impersonal 

Classes too large 

Cannot get to know anyone as well 
BASE FOR PERCENTAGES 



Total 


First Choice is 


Student 


Private 


University 


Sample 


College 


43% 


40% • 


44% 


34 


40 


32 


27 


34 


24 


23 


25 


22 


19 


25 


13 


(334) 


(106) 


(132) 



• NOTE: Other disadvantages were given, but none received more than 9 % response. 



Thr university-boiuid student group appears to be consistently less concerned 
than the ;)rivate college grcjup about less personal attention, an impersonal nature, 
and difficulty in getting to know others. 

Why is a private liberal arts college your first choice? 

Like the iniiversity-bound students, those selecting a private college ( 106 in all) 
most frecjuently cited the availability of courses as a reason (45 percent). But while the 
universitv group listed cost as the next reason, private college students listed quality 
of education and friendly people or atmosphere as second and third, with cost being 
one of the least mentioned reasons, and there is also greater emphasis on a close 
student-teacher ratio (9 percent vs. 2 percent for the university), and good teachers ( 1 6 
percent percent for the university). The fourth most frequent response was 
"smallness/' followed by the religious background of the college. Across all types, 
students gave little mention to "goori job placement following graduation." Evidently, 
vocationalism is not a burning issue with the college-bound high school senior. 



Advantages of private colleges? 



Have courses I am interested iii/they have a good 

Depart men t/P''ogram 
Quality of the education — good academically/one of the best 



Total 
Student 
Sample 

45% 
25 



Friendly/friendly people/atmosphere ' 22 



21 



Small/not too big 

Has religion/is a church college 18 

Has a good reputation/scholastic reputation/good name/prestige 17 

Good teachers/faculty 16 

(Base for percentages) ^06) 
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Perceived disiuiva}iUi^e<> of private colle^a^es 

The major disadvantage oC ttie private college is perceived to be '*high 
tuition/too expensive" (69 percent). Two other disadvantages received moderate 
notice: **You can get isolated or sheltered tliere'' ( 15 percent) and limited curriculum 
(I I percent). Few other reasons were cited. 



Disadvantages of private college? 

Tnf^i P^i'S^ Choice is 



Student Private 

Sample College University 

High tuition/too expensive 69% 75% 69% 

You can get Isolated or sheltered there 15 20 11 

Limited currlcuium 11 10 14 

(Base for percentages) (J34) (106) (132) 



• NOTE: Other disadvantages were given, but none received more than 9% response. 
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Conclusions 

The research findings provided [ov the development of a media campaign with 
the following cliaracteristics: 

1. The target pojnilatum for the advertisements was qualified (i,e, to include 
those juniors and senif)rs in high school ranking in the upper third of their class 
who do not consider attending anv private liberal arts college). This target 
group represents AoV( of the uppei hird student population. Parents of the 
above group aic considered to be an ; nportant secondary target group. 

2, The mission of the campaign was defii. I as being to increase the number of 
students who consider applying to one or no re private colleges. 

It was agreed that the campaign message should assume that students already 
know about the quality of learning opportunities at private colleges. The 
message should underscore the **smallness" of the colleges and suggest the 
potential benefits of a liberal arts education when considering graduate school 
admissions or succeeding in a vocation. Finally, the campaign message should 
appeal to the intellect by asking the student to take a closer look at private 
colleges and the availability of financial aid, rather than assuming that an 
education at a private liberal arts college cannot be afforded. 
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Drake University, the largest private university in llie upper Northwest 
eight-state region, is located in Des Moines, Iowa. Since 1968 its full-time ecjuivalent 
undergraduate enrollment has fluctuated between 4,510 and 4,944, with a total 
graduate and undergraduate enrollment of over 6,000. The university is comprised of 
six undergraduate colleges — Liberal Arts, Pharmacy, Business, Fine Arts, 
Edi:cation and Journali.^ni — plus a CWaduate School, Law School and a C^ollege for 
Continuing Kducation. I'he school has no religious affiliation. The University 
accepts 80 percent o( its applicants, 77 percent of whom actually enroll. 

Unlike many private colleges, Drake currently does not have a severe problem 
with declining enrollment. However, with a view toward the lean days to come, 
college personnel concluded that the most appropriate measure to be taken by 
Drake to avoiti future difficulties would be to improve the retention rate at the 
University, particularly with regard to the freshman-sophomore yeais. Thus, upon 
the inception of NcMthwest Area Foundation's Independent College Program in 
1973, Drake submitted a grant proposal to the Foundation for an admissions and 
retention project at the l/niversiiy. I'he proposal was accepted and funded tor 
S9:^,199 in 197:^ and was lenewed the following year at $96,300. 

The Drake University Admissions and Retention Year I Project, implemented 
during the 1973-74 :idemic year, idchessed three major objectives: to increase the 
number of applications; to improve yield; and to improve freshman-sophomore 
retention. Ibis paper, how ill deal exclusively with the third objective, which 

received a major proportic time and money allocated to the endre Project. 

Drake delineated fom prim... livitles which were undertaken during the year to 
improve retention, as outlined in Table I. 



Table I 

Project description 

OBJECTIVE: To reduce attrition between freshman and sophomore years 
MEANS: A. Devise means of early prediction of potential academic difficulties 

B. Create team of special faculty advisors for exit-prone students 

1. Train advisors, provide with materials 

2. Establish 24-hour advising hot line 

C. Develop efficient exit Interview system 

1. Refine flow chart for withdrawals 

2. Train exit interviewers 

D. Construct probability tables regarding grade prediction for freshman courses 



A method of predicting potential academic difficulties was to be devised and utiH/ed 
to single out the new freshmen who woidtl be prone to withdraw from the 
University. 1 hese exit-prone students would be assigned to a specially trained team 
ol facultv advisors while the other freshmen would participate in the established 
advising system. IMans weie als() made to construct grade prediction probability 
tables to assist th i.sois. In addition to the above measiues, plan.s were made to 
develop an effici* \i( interview system for those students who did withdraw from 
Drake. 

In order to bet' i (oorclinate all aspects of the retention pr()ject, Drake formed 
the Mili Advisoiv I ii which accepted respoiisil)ility lor oigai'.izing and 
implementing funded profjecis related to advising and retention.' l Uv retention 
pr(;gram suhsecjiietitlv begun by the Utjit consisted of four tnajor activities. 

' I hr "Hill .A^aisorv riiit" n-Kiics to Hill F.imilv l'oiiii<l.iiinn. siiur ic-nanu'd llit* Northwcsi ArtM 
|-<MiM(i.iri..n. Ww liill t nir n un.U i ihc <liif( lion nf l)i. I-ack ii K. I Lnllr\ . .S|)<u.il Assisiaiil lo ilu- 

Vitf Pu'sidt'fH for .\( .ult'init All.iiisji Di.ikt' I iiivt'isiiN . stiut' iis iii(< jHi(Hi. 
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Fifsl, Drake* clt'V iscd a iiumms oC prcclic tin^^ uliit li sludcnis would l)c prone to 
exit and/or probal)ly rxpcrifiur atadrinif (liriicultics. By iiiili/inj^ SA lVACrF prolilr 
information, Drake w as al)le lo i(lentir\ t'i^dit varial)les < Iiarat tcrislit ot wiihdrawiii^; 
students as opposed lo persisting students: 

• did not participate in high seliool fionois progianis, 

• did noi desire to pailitipati' in a I'niveisity lionors program, 

• desiird Iieip in matiiematiis, 

• had an Ai.'V composite ^ 19, 

• did not desiie Iielp lo find work (a jol)), 

• di(i not seek financial aid, 

• did not desire to pai ticipate in a religious group, ,ind 

• planiUMi to have a car on < ampus. 

riiis information, combined with scoies on a retention index device and the 
results obtained troni available grade point average prediction tbrnuilas, served as a 
basis lor the st icdion o( 28!^ < xil-prone students in the (all 197:^ f reshman class of 
H9.'). 



TJic tuxy-year expaiment 

Can a ^ch )I with a relatively high attrition rate effect a positive change by 
encoura'^ing faculty/student interaction? It faculty members are trained to l)e more 
t'ftctli\c advisors, will this influence the enrollment departure decisions of students? 

The interactive techniques utilized in faculty advising, counseling and 
orientation activities suggest that a research strategy based on a high level of 
faculty/student interaction may be a promising method of reducing student 
attrition. 

Expcrifficfit I (Fir^t year) 

Method. A team of Ki taciilly menibeis, representing each of the six 
imdergratluate colleges, wasselecletl by their respective college deans to pai ticipate m 
this program. Kach team faculty member participated in a weekly one-hour training 
session foi ilie fii sl s<Mnester. The second semester training st:ssio!rs consisted of case 
studies in a biweekly class. F.ac h Project faculty member was recjuired to meet with 
bis advisees during ibe first wt ek of ilasses anti regularly in a two-week secjuence 
thereafter. 

Siihjrds. A total ol I^OO students, dassified as "exit-prone," was identified before 
matric ulation in the fall of 197!^ I hese students were identified on the basis of low 
rank in high s( hool class, low test scores, or low scores on a device reputed to 
ideniifv non-persisting students. A cohort gioup from (be other bOO freshmen 
mati i( ulating at this time was also identifieth Although matching on the basis of 
al)ilitv was not possible, snuienls wei e controlled on the basis of sex, colltge of 
enrollment, and lack of previous college expeiience. 

rntn'thnr. Ibe advisoi s of I be :^()() exit-prone students agreed to meet with their 
<idvisces rcgulai b . These advisors were piovided with training in interviewing, 
program-planning, use of I'niveisity resources for students, information relating to 
the probal)ililv of studciii su< c(\ss in a given louise, exit inKMview training, and 
iiUerpriMatioti of ti sl information. ( [ontiol studt tils saw advisors on a s( hediile of 
tbeii own devising. ^ ^ 

O id 
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Experimcut 2 (Scanid year) 

Method, I hv team of advisors handling the cxpcrinicnial .scnions in this phase 
was increased to 27 from the six undergraduate colleges. This i«'duc:ed the number 
of advisees per advisor from 18/1 to 1 1/1. The training routine was similar to that 
described in Kxperiinent 1. 

Subjects, A cross-sectional design was instituted for diis program. Students were 
selected through use of a stratified .sampling technitjue with each student in the 
experimental group matched with a control studctit on ilic basis of ability as well as 
college of enroilnicnt. sex, and lack of previous college expci lence. 

R^nili.s. "How many times did you meet with ;,oiir advisor?" Students living in 
donmtoMes were asked this question just prior to the December holidavs ;:i both 
years of the Project. As shown in Table 2. the experimental group had die benefit of 
a iiigher number of contacts with their advisors than did those in the control group. 
In l>>5'i experiments the difference is significant and may acUially be underestimated 
siu( e no contacts greater tluin seven years were included. 

Table 2 

Summary of advising co-racts between 
freshmen resident students and their faculty advisors'"'' 

Project Segment Croup N No, of Contacrs 

Experiment 1 Experimental 2U 548 

Control 620 1683 

Experiment 2 Experimental 78*" 406 

Control 77*'* 145 

Difference significant at the .05% level. 
*' Data gathered in December ot each year. 
Sarriple taken from total group. 



An anaiysis of those students who withdrew while a term was siill in sesraon. or 
who failed m return for the semester inmiediaieiv following (excludiiig sun^mer 
sclu)ol). is displaved \u Tahi- 

Table 3 

Attrition summary for freshh.cn students 
taken at key pwints during the academic year 

Fall Spring Spring 9 Mos. Summer 12 Months 



Project Segment Group N WithD, Non-R WithD. Total Losses Total 



Experiment 1 Expjri- 

mental 284 13 12 5 30' 55 85 

Control 626 26 58 22 106^ JIG J32 

136 81 



Experiment 2 Experi- 
mental 286 6 10 5 21 35 56* 
Control 268 5 17 0 22 51 7^^' 
Cohort 346 26 7 9 J2_ 53 95 

85 139 -224 



j 'Dif f CI {'IK t's sii;iMfi< .int .It the ,0")'^' level 



(SO 



Mean 

4.6^ 
2.7 



5.2* 
1.9 



In Kx|)cM iiiu-nt I ilir sukIcihs in the t'xprrinKMUal ^r()U|) (('xit-|)r<)nr) icnclecl lo 
sustain cniollnu'ni w liilr ihr ;i( iidcniif year was in progress. (As a mailer ot tati, ihv 
diiiciciHv between the two ^r()ii|)s at ihe end of May in year one was sijrnilicani.) In 
Kxperinieni 2, (li(("eren( es between ilie e\|)erinienial and eonhol groups tor the 
same jieiiod are not niajor during ilie academic year. However, a significantly 
higher number of students from the experimental group returned for 
the sophomore year. Tlie "'(ohori" t.iiegory is inc luded in Table 3 lo |)r()vicle 
comparative daia on the total withdrawal and non-returnee data tor ihe two yeai.s in 
<|uesti()rK 

Were students in the ex|)eriineiUal grouj) moic satisfied with the advising which 
they received? An examination ot I able 4 suggests an atiii niative response. A 
sam|)le ot eath group tor both yeais ot the ex|)eriment was asked to respond to an 
irujuiry routine ot 17 items whi( h \\as referred to locally as the "Advisor Perception 
Inventoi\'\ 



Table 4 

Advisee satisfaction summan/ based upon 
significant differences from a 17-item inqiiiri/ routine 



Project Segment 


Group 


N 


Items Sign 




tly Favorable 








First Admin. 


N 


Second Admin. 


Experiment 1 


Experimental 


181 


15- 


105 


7" 




Control 


100 


0 




0 


Experiment 2 


Experimental 


173 


14* 


19 


0 




Control 


120 


0 


26 


0 



• Difference significant at \he .05% level. 



i he content of the API is t'aiilv straight I'orward. with such (jUestions as; "My 
advisor has been readily available tor consultation; My advisor has been 
well-prepared for each meeting; and My advisor has been actively helpful and has 
t)een genuinelv (onc ei tied abou. mv weltate". I he nirmb'T of these items favoring 
the exj)eriniental achisors is itnp: v.ssive. 

DisrusMoti. When a student is satisfied with the (]nalii\ ol ad\ising which he has 
re( eiveci, /loes ibis aj)j)ear lo liave an (dfec t upon his eniolhnent dec isions? 
Kxperiineiit 1 suggests that the answer i.^: yes" tor exit-j)rone studerns during rhe 
a(jdemi( year. When the same iieatmeru is apjilied to a tross settion of students 
(Fxperimeni \^.) the answer aj)j)ears U' be "no" during the school \ ear but "\'es" upon 
the enroibnetu for the s( )j)lioinoi'e \ eai. Karlv indications are that the !:)ng-range 
el"fe( fs inav be negligible, but further stiulv will be recjuired lo identity re-enr olhnem 
j)aiterns toi those students who bav t' !>een the retipiruis of varied ad\i-^ing 
I )roce(hn'es. 

.An ;ui(iitional sidelight is ilhisiraied b\' examining inj (iPAs of Hill exil-j)rnne 
.iidents and oibei tVeshmen. Both gr()Uj)s of treshnun were tlivided according to 
( ollege and sex. In everv ( ase, the />>r/v//c//y/ (iPAs ot the exit-prone students \\'ete 
lower than those of the other f reshmen, as ex|)eued. However, alter fall semester oi 
1 M7!i, the ( iP.As obtained bv men in f oi. * of the six a ilk ges and [)\ women in l of 
tbi' six were (omparablt- to the (i!\\s obtained bv other freshmen. The a\(Mage 
(iPAs of" in- exit-prone sindeius was 2.U(S, as (omparcd to an a\erage of !V()7 for 
other freshmen. I bis indicacs that, in some cases, the improve advising of the 
Hill exit-prone students perhaps stimulated them to perform above expectations. 
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I'lic iliiid nicasuit' taken by Drake lo improve reieiiiion was to refine the exit 
inierview and witlulrawal system. A flow eliaii illustrating procedures tor 
wiiiuirawing from Drake was developed and made available tor mterestcd students 
and faculty members. Also, a close examination of needed or belptVI inl()rmatit>n 
obtainable from withdrawing studeni.s resulted in the deselopnieni ot an exit 
inierview form, which was administered lo each ,siudeni leaving Drake in conjunction 
wiiii an interview conducted by a trained counselor. Subsecjuent to the student's exit, 
a letter was sent to the former studetu expressing concern, along with a re-admission 
'eply card. Ft>ur of'the 130 students who received such letters re-enrolled in fall 197 1. 

Fourth, Drake developed a series of grade prediction matrices to enable faculty 
advisors to better counsel their advisees in acadt mit matters. Each freshman course 
had its own matrix illustrating the probable grades diat would be received by 
smdenis in tliat ( lass accortlin; lo their composite ACT scores and high school 
(iP.\s. An cxiMUple is providecl in Figure { I). These matri(('s were dexeloped during 
the summer of 1974 and utilized the following s< hool \ear, partic ularly in the spring 
ol 1975. Both faculi)- members as a whole and the fa(uli\ advisors expressed 
resrr\aiion r egarding lh<* tise of the matrices — feeling that certain classes or 
fa( ult\' niight be "officially" stereotyped and that opportunities for challenging 
experienc es ..lighi })v limited for studerus. Howeser, the matrices were kept 
conficieuiial and were used primarily to caution a siudem against r egistering for- 
several courses siirruliarieousb' in which he Iras a very low piobabilitv for success. 
Fa(uhv reaciiorr to this use of the rrrat rices was \'er*\- fa\*orable. 



Figure f I) 
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Observed frequencies are expressed m parentheses, v^'elts cont.ii'iing less than five 
' 'bs(>rvations were not repO' tcd. 

1 1 no information is available on the ^icdeni, chances of getti ng a "C" ui higher are 76 
out of 100. 

The expected withdrawal rate irom this to jrse is 15"(i. The typif .li wilhdrawee had an 
ACT composite score of 22 and a "B" hinh school CPA. 



l ire pur pose of these four' activities was to improve rctcrrtion at Drake — 
sj)ec ih(.all\ f resbman-io-sophorrror e r etentiorr. This objec ti\e was accomplished, as 
indicated in I al^le 3. Th • retention rate for fall 1973 freshmen who returned as 
sophomores in fall of 1974 was 76 percent, significantly higher than that of the 
previous five years/*^ 




Frc^lnuati-soplioffiorc rctcfition at Drake 





Number of 


Number Returning 


Retention 






js Sophomores 


Rate 


1%8 Freshmen 


1 I/.7 


707 


62% 


I%9 Freshmen 


IIJ3 






1970 Freshmen 


11 8S 






1971 Freshmen 


1232 


897 


72% 


\^^2 Freshmen 


IU62 


729 


69'X, 


197. Freshmen 


»95 


678 


76% 


1974 Freshmen 


900 


676 


75 "/o 



Se\i'i a! oilier iu ins not ^pei iliiiilly iioleil in Drake's projeei jMOposal were 
achie\t'(l in (lie process o! tarrvin^oui (lie prof^oseil aciivilies. Tlie Mill Atlvisory 
I'liii <li \ t'loped ail e\ien.si\'e l)il)li()^ra|)li\- on aeadeniie advising and reteniion, tor 
e\anij)li\ and >nr\ e\ed odier Iowa collet^es reg;irdini^ releiuion praelites and 

Reiain," was dexeloped and primed (or 
and persons on a (jiKuui ly basis. The newsleller 
w as adniissi{)ns ami rcii non (onFerenee reviews. 
. pra^ii( '.'s i.ndei laken In cdier colleges lo improve 
I nil also spcTisored and hosted iwo relention 
conft ren<. . - aun:jt^ tiie 197j -7 \ Vio\i:< - ar and rwo more in die spring of 1975, 
\\ I 1 ( v'l v attended h\ othei c .)ilegt"' tv* 'ii ' area. Allcndaiue ranged iVoni '12 
peoj.'e froi.i 2U iirsiiliiiioKs |i. .^.'^ p- «>j)le i ' nin !' '> insiilulioiis. The eoidereiu es 
se!>*e<l |>:ifna?ii\ as a Ff^tMU loi 'l.r discussion of pit 
N>' ini' (A ill'* relt-riiior,. 



tonirrns. A rel- niion newsif 
dis ihiition lo iniere'-ted 
(oniai Is reiewini ' ionn. 
arii( le r«^ \ icvvs .ind di si ri| 
(heir !-el(M'! ;i, I'lie Dnd ■ ' j 



ohieius. melliods and ideas 
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Si. |()lin\ [ iiivi isiiv is a IiIk'I.i! .his univcrsiiy (oi- mt'ii lociUctl Ho miles 
iioilhwrst ()( Miniiciipolis, Mwiiirsol.i. Sponsnivtl l)y llu' BrnrtlicliiR'N < >C Si. Jolm's 
Al)bey, tlic Uiiivcisity is i loscly liiikril willi ihc noi^'hl)()iing (^.ollcgc ()( Sr. Beiu'ilici 
tlirough ai) cxtcDsivc roopcrativ c cducaiion prograDu 

Si. loluTs has I'xpciiciucd annual cnmlliiKMit inticast's since I9()S, and fall 
cnrollnR'ni siatistics in 1971 icathod a peak nl \,HM) lidl-iirnr (.npiivalcni stiidcnis. 
Thi" ailiilion oi these I'niolled students, h;)U'ever, has (In lated. By the end (^f lh<' 
lU72-7!^ sihool vi'ar. one out ol Cveiy (i\e ireslunen was withdiawing IVoin St. 
John's — an inc l ease ol H pert iMit over the previous vear. Disturbed h\ what 
appearrd to he a trend lowaiil even greater attrition. S(. John's approathetl the 
Northwest Area Koundation wid) a pioposal lor a progiani that would enable the 
University to investigate the lauses ot attrition and to search lor solutions to this 
(oininon problem dininL; the 1^)7*^-74 acadetnii yi^ar. 

rile St. )ohn's adnii^siorrs stad iiegan to investigate their attrition problem by 
ideruKying e.xit-prone Ireshmen; then ihev asked all on-eainpirs agencies to \isit 
with i-aih stuiliMit who indicated thai he might cliseontiin.^; his stiidie-^ 

I however, .1 series of interviews indicated that S(. Johirs neetied moie 
niloi niaiion legariling why stiidi'ius leave. A (jUestionn.iirc was tieveloped an^l 
(lisiri[)Uteil \n Ireshmen and sophomores who had not reiiu ned to St. John's in the 
lall of \\)7:\. .Nearlv HO perci'nl of the Ireshmen and 30 pi'rcent of the sophomores 
resptuuled to tin* (jiu'stioimaires. A .sunnnarV of their reasons for leaving is slurvvn 
in Table I. 



labl" I 

Situinuvy of responses given for leaving St. John's 

REASO\' FOR LEAVING FRESH^'1FN SOi'hin\iORES 

Financial a-d vvci> insufficient 
Undecided about major 
Emotional or personal problems 
Limited social opportunitief; 
Dissatisfied with available courses wi study 
Pre-professiona! program — had to transfer 
Not interested in college 
Rural location 
Academically too ditfic ult 
Other Reason, not specified 

TOTAL 

Total number of rcsponst .;iven exceed number of students resf, yntjir.'^ as some 
students usu d multiple reasons for their withdraw.iL 



N 


(1,^ 




"0 


22 


20 


'H 


25 


16 


15 


6 


7 


13 


12 


8 


11 


M 


10 


8 


11 


9 


« 




4 


8 




7 


8 


7 




4 


5 


7 


b 


^ 


4 


5 


5 


0 


0 


12 


f1 


ir 


23 


110 


100% 


73 


100% 



Althf ligh insufficif-Ht Bnancial aid was the most frequently mentioned rea:<on 
for leaving, it really p.ppeared as ' le okily reason. Often "iirsuf lit ieni jin;incial aici ' 
was (oupled with "urKle(ided about ni.ijor" and/oi- with "dissaiislat tion with ava'iablc; 
(onrses ol stiu' Sophoiin.re .nid {reshnian responses weic reniarkabb similar widi 
the ex(i'ption (hat SDphoinoies appeal' lo f^e more sine of thel cademic prog^rams. 
Soj)!H)ni(Mrs expressed a witler \ ai*iet\ )l reasoiis for leaving, olien e'.d)orating on 
tfiem. 

Si ndcni.s wei ui gt-d to ex j..«n(i upon iIum! reasons for leaving Si , John's in this 
ni.iiUK r in the ho[)e that ilu'\ would se.n\h more dei*pl\ into their decisions. Theii- 
comjutMiis It'll iiu > thi"ee i .itcgoiies: hn.nicial diftK idtit -.. ii irsatisf a( t(^ry social or 
(ultinal lil{\ and indetisim. i out crninj^^ acadeniit jji.ms and vocational choice, foi" 
ex.nnple, one e\-stndenl noted that, '\S7, J<)hn\s /> r / n' (irddfrnicallx orirnfrd, hn' (he 
unidi nricntdiuni is ^iif/rifirKiL With . '//>' 2,000 proplr (if St. J()lni\s, tlif (I(>fprr of (lijjcreyicr 
m luthvidndU i\ sninlL'^ Anotlu^r ex-Iohnn\ rci- ii ked that ^'ni ardrr !n he dhlr h> 
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(tiirfid Id'^t \( fif, I lidfl tti tdkr tnit a hif^a^r lodfi, tnid I didtiU tlnnli that / could a/ford to tokv 
anol/irf l(tri;r onr /of this v/v/r * Another ( iiiuiidly (IcscrilH'd his til si year ;i( SJU ;is 'V/ 
lot of fun and that's oil. I wos ///a/ wastiN^ ///v time ofid \ouf \. / loved the school, hut /'w ton 
undcndcd <i\ to xriuit I waftt to do with ui\s< .l. I wusfi't ready to ^et dtnrfi to nunk.'' 

Dcspiic lilt' liic t tliai 1 3 pci i (*ni ot ihe iVrshiiKMi Irlt Si. John's ht'causc ilicv wcvc 
niuit'cidcd .iIjou! .i in;ijoi\ 70 percent of the freshman questionnaire respondents 
and 65 percent of the sophomore respondents who left St. John's have continued 
their education at another school. However, nearly three-fourths of these students 
transferred to public institutions — ;i (iu i ((Hisisicni uiili \Uc inosi (Oiniiion reason 
lor le;i\iii^ — \vlii(h w.is insidiuieiu (iniuuiiil aid (see Table !) 

Anodier appareui (at tor a(Te( linj; St . Jolni's att ritioii r;ite was the eiiiei j^eiu c ol 
a iiiimlxM o( sHitU'iits wlio enrolled with the t^MHi^ht o( leinaiiiiii^ loi only one to 
two \ ( MI s Some in(h( ated that tlie\ weic eniolied in a pi e-)jro(essional ]iro^raiii and 
planned tt) tiansfei .titer one, I wo or three years. Others iiuiitatefl that they pre! erred 
to sind\ lot one scar in a small school to ^et settled before tiaiislerrin^ to another 
sdiool. In lad. 27 )er(t'nt ol the (reslunen and sophoino\< » who leit incheaiecl 
tliat they had planned to attend SJl' (or two yeais oi \ y 

Coffipiinsofii^ ' f ^linicfit^ who ivitluircw with tho^w xviio pcrsi^tai 

Kollowin^ the intei v iews and (|nestionnaire stn veys, the St. John's staf f began to 
(juestion w hether the students w ho withdrew wt'i e dif tei t'ln liom those who persisted. 
IN'i haps theii famiU income was smjller and this allet ted theii dec ision. or perh.>|>s 
(he\ did not receive as imiih 1. laiuial aid as tho^e iio peisisted. In order to 
make these' comparisons, S)l peisonnel c lnrf die prev ious yeai's Ireslnnan c i,iss (or 
the an.iKsis. The students who withdrew IVoin (his t ■ iss and those who persisted 
were {f>mpared iisini; the' following eight variables: 

• t vpe oMiigh s( iiool atteiided 

• geog!.iphi( location oi stnderit's Ikjiiic Io\nii 

• si/e ol high school viadiiating class 

• iainih income 

• iiigii fioi >l rank 

• ,\( : ■■ »riii^r te S( ore 

• lot.i! 1 1 ii.n .( !.i i .lid aw arc 1 

• ( '.liege CAW 

The lesiili^ iiidiiaied tew dillerences belwcen those sinden: who withdrew and 
iln>sc who persisted. I he i\pe d high school attended, ilu' geographic origin, the 
si/e oi die gi.idnattng class, and the h \el oi l.miiK income were not relatc'd 
si uf Icfii am It ion. lb ►w e\ ei . h igh s( hooi rank. A( ! 1* f omposite sc ore, linaneiMl 
j:<!. a: i ( C did tin > up ^ome slight dii let em es between those who 
\\\['. : ; '.\ jiid di'isc wIk; pcisistcd. 

Seseiai >i; «'ies ha\e shown inai stndents \sii!i i;'s^ ajademic .il>ilil\ are more 
likeh i<i lea\e s(1mm>i, mmI ihr Inidiii"^ a\ S\{' te: ! t{> siihstaiitiate ihi^ conclusion. 

l ablc 2 c ornp.i ! cs lite high s( boo! » f t hose .1 > persisted w ith tile i ank oi (hose 

\'. i iM w it bd 1 ( . 



Conipni of hi\;ii ^i.iool nvik 

k.uik /^-rs/s^'c/ Wilhdrc^v 
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l lllN scst n |)( rtt lll ol tllnsc \\1k> |)i'isistf<l ;it Sjl' \u ic in (lie tnp 'Jf) JXMtcill ol 
hen s( liool ma(ln;iliii^ ( l;iss .is ( ()IM|)ui with j)c'r( cut ol lliost' w Uo u it hdrcu . 
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1 .ihlc 1 c oiiii).ucs till' two ^^oUl)s ol smdeiits irlaii\c to liiMiuial aid awards 
ic(ci\('d. As iiilLjlit he cxpcttcd, students uitli hit^iio au. ds ale iiioic likclv to sta\ 
ill school; however, it siionld he noted ihat stiideius with lari;e grants aic also, in 
in.iiu ( .ises. hii;hl\ (.denied a( adeniu alU . 



1 ahle 1 

Fir.iVicidl (lid {Uciinl 

! ^Ki! Anl h^rsistvd Withdrew 
SI, ()()! !, ">(}() ''^ 

SO *on ^> ^ 

\'AMrn..ir l^J 



1{)0-\, (n 10()"n in ^ a()) 



> oercctil Ol I 



hose who per'i.sied were receivini^^ over S 1 .'»()() in hnancial aid. 



\', Ik ■ MS onl\ It peKent ol those who ■.■.iihdrew reccivtd that arncniiit. 

1 iiialU . 1 ahle T) indi( ates diat stndetit.s withdrawing are not as academic illy 
stuse^slnl Mi as those peisis' wj^ )ol. 



TaMe :> 

Collc\:c CPA 

(;fK\ I'rrsistiH! Withdrew 

".1-4.00 U'\, 4"o 

i.OI i.'O 2"^ !2 

2."> ' iM) ^ > --^ 

2.01^..-,0 2t 22 
i^'lou 2.00 _J> 
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: injs. |N i in ol those uho \^lihdreu !iad less than a C avera,i;e d)ei' 

j In- ; ; these (niiijMiisoiis (lid not seem to shed .in\ new li,L!;hi 

nnie Mudrnts s(.i\ at Si. john's. \vhile others l< M\e. The problem of attrition 
emuiiicd - oniplex. aiul no one Miriable seemed to he aeeonntable. 



Review ot {uvdeffiic mivisot}/ pro^nuti 

Our ol llic (|iu sti()ns asked <>( sliulrnis wlio h.itl wiilicliawn tVoni SJl' w.is: II 
v«)u h.itl .in at.idnnic or prison. il prohirm as a Irtshman. to whom tlid \oii ^t> tor 
iu'l|)? I lir lindin^s iiulitaltti ihal the relationships students develop with faculty 
and other students are an important factor in retainini^ students. Si, John s stall 
lli< irlorr drtitlrtl lo exploit' iis ; isin^' pio^Mam in more driail. 

I al)h' y) li.sls ihr sourtr ol as laiKf llial sliulrnts son^du wlirn lIu'V had .1 
peisonai or atadrniic prot)lrin. 
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VaIAc (') [>usenis some inU itsiin^ (omparisons. Fellow students, including 
head residents, account for nearly 50 percent of student choices for help. I lu 

( 'onnst lin^ Ollire, as Far as ihesr smdnn^ wvvv tt)nternecL is involved more in 
a(.i(h ini( ronnsflin^ tlian personal ( ounseiinfr. Dorm (ounselin^ appears lo he a 
popular solut e of assistantt- Nearly M) per: '. nt oF the sti'tlents who left (Fresimien 
and sophomores) seleeted eiihei the laenliy resitlem nr the hviid resident as one 
S(»nrt e ol assist. inee. Onh ID pel ^ ent ol sampled li esFu^en sought aeademic assislanee 
From their Fatiili\ a(«\isors; however, pcrtt-nr ol s{)|)h{)mores t:t)nsulletl their 
advisoi s f Ml help. 

Si. [ohn\ Iiad for \\\i\s i^iieil nn die iratliti(uial nieiiiofl oi'.idvisin^ 

sHidcms — .11 ! )in ai ilv a s;^nini^ a numher oi students lo e.u h meml)er oF the 
it>a(iiini( L(.ult\, Tins practice ii.id hc.-n se\erel\ triti(i/etl hoth i)\ die stntlenis and 
the ia<nli\. In order to learn more ai\>n' die st'itlenl-Fat M!t\" adrisoix' system, a 
Fa( nlt\ .\d\isor Onesiic )nnimf \.is tit*\( !nped and distrihntril \i\ all meml)ers ol the 
St. [ohn's i;Mnlt\ then ( nrrentiv ser\ini^ as fa( nlty ath'isors. I'he res|)onses to this 
F'.n 1 dt\ .\d\ isoi \ icsi ionii.ii I (' in(ii( .Heel tlu» F( )Ilo\\ ing t oik liisi* -n',: 

• I-addtv 111 r 111 he IS (:'>'' pel (ent) enjia .idvisiiii^ stiuieiils ;n\(l M'e eoj itemed with 
tilt ine(ii.nii(s ol tlu .)ioiess. ( )( tiie 7-1 peiMiit oF the lacnitv wIio returned tlie 
( jUe^tit)nnaire. ihree-1 ni l lis (>! 1 [lei:* took t lie tune to make atldititmal toimiieiits aiu' 
t (■( < )imn' 'wlat ions. 

© niniil)ei ui siiidrnis .issi^r? '! o t\i( ii ad\ istu is \t i \ nne\t'nl\ disti ihmed 

— trom t\\() to <)"). 

o .\!ih<>iii;li mn^t t.i(nli\ ad\iso^^ iKi\e stt ti all or iieaiK all ot llieir ad\is( f'>, 
the\ sjx rid 1 f'Liii\ t'l\ little ti:ne in this task. Seventy-five percent of the advisory- 
spend less n.an five hours per vec k with their advisees. 

rile results nt this i k mIiv siirve \ . toj^^'tliei with student (Din merits (I mm the atii iiii ;n 
tjUesiionn.ure .iiid iMonirh pti soii.d inlei \ ie\s s) . ^ (mln ined SU* stall's snspitions that 
llir j)re^ei;[ iiesiu.i.ji' .kKismilj piMi^iai-- u;is in need o! attention. 
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Stud}/ ()/ rcihhnillrd ^ludcul^ 

A scf CI idipiioiis el 1 1 ! i\[ I he i cscin c h ( ninliK ic(l ;ii Si . |(»lm\ was llu- <lis( n\ ct \ 
thai «is ilion iwis itu t cmscmI. so Imn the tuitiil)(M ol tCtHluitllcd sliulcnts. I'i^iiu' I 
ilhisiNKcs the sharp iruKMsc in \\\r imhuIxm' ol rraduiillcd Ntiulcnis sinci 
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10 



Rcddttiittrd s///f/(V//:. iit S/. jolui'^ Ihiivcrsitif 



!*ro 
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'07^ 
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l^cijusc iiiMiifxT ol icadiiiiiifd ^tiidciUs !i:id ailjNKiiiliall\ iiK leased. Sjl 
jx isoniw l iliuii': i ii inipoilani lo kii(i\\ iiioic ^ir dicii icasuiis \n\ \va\\\\\^ and 
1h )\\ I !>h ■ \} K'lic, !M' as\a\ 1 1 Mill ( am I HIS all u . u n: \ i cad in ill cd sindciil 
fjUcsih aiiian f ■ w.i^ ilictcioic dcxciopcd lot ins piiiposc .nid ' ' I \" <>! foimci 
sCidci^.fs, l oi ;\ -li\c. or 7 1 jn-Kcnt.ol die siudcnis t t'Sjxnui jiu-siionnaii'e. 

St |f»lii] stall disw*N('t('d ihal lUosi sMidrsils who iii(<'Mv ' . studies ;iic 
a\\<i\ a tclal. ( Is sl)''il jK-tiod ol linic; o\ct otic-h. if ,il)^('til lor otiI\ one 

scnic^'' ! ar i ..Moiii(a .W) jK-uci lot tuo lo ilucr s( irstcis. lof t'\ainj)U'. 

I r nidi! a!' s th.n m.ti soidcnts \\ ho inlet i iiol ti'rit cdtu ation do so I or 

t v\ o t is. ]}]' \ w ,1 ! »i l a k 1 1 ( n n si hool j ! id 'ot \ a ! < ■ . ist n v of i h<*i f pt < )^t am 
o) iiKt|i a 



I ahl( 



/\tv?,S()//s s^iirii for Inici St. jo^ni'^ 



\'' di'(j J hriMk t rom s( hnol t Li 

I 'lu (M >.-int\ \.\i(fi fr^.nt! to ina|' ^'Id 

( ):!irr 

f ) 'K {.\\\ in in_^ edii :m 
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' 1 iw IMMllKi I . ,| si , I, ((Ml s t CM ill 

l''7| 7J • ; f 



\ 7 I 
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no 



riicsc iwu <)l)s<*i\.m()ns Mr tmllu'i <!()( unu'Ulcd !>> llic Lit l iumiIv 80 
|)(M(tM»l oIllitMculiuitlcd snulciits iM(li(al('(l \hc\ luid cillu'V \v()rkt'cl. travclfd or done 
both tlui iii^r ilu'ir dhsriK r Irofii Si lolm's. l Uc nMti;nniii^ IM) pcirnu ctnollfd in 
anollicr insmmii )il 

I lie r.ii I I lull \rss llhin 10' , J till I tMiM tiiti^ siudt'iiis dcsi liUvd *'l;uk ot 
sulluit'iu dnaiucs" as a n asnn loi U ..udi* Si. |(»lm's is sin pi isiii^. in li^dit ai \\\c lad 
llial lliis was llu- iu in (ilrd nu. ■ ntifn as a reason Ini- lt'a\ p l>v stiidrnls ulio 
witlidu'U (stT l ahli" 1). rcihaps lliis su^r^r^sis dial iUv suidcnis wlm wiiluhaw toi 
linan(ial reasons do not irturn, wlifttMs diosr wlio v.ididrau and do rt'lurn iisiiall\ 
willidrt'U lot odu'i reasons 

Most of the stiuicnts who returned f that their absence from St, John's m\s 
helpful tothem/Hnrl\ -tM,L:lii prrt rnl \ ch lii U tlu-al)scn( « lu'lpt'd du-in "vcrv nuK h in 
dcdding on a votaiioi al tlioirc. wliilc 11 |.rr(fni icU il hrlprd "soincwlial." 

ScvtM al sludt-nls 1 1 marked dial du ii ahst iu r Ironi Sl Jolm's liad a uiaim ini^^ vWci I 
on du'ir prrsonalilv. SJl' suil l sptu iilatcd dial pt-rliaps llir rni al. srdiulrd 
ainiosplu'i r ol Sl jolm's inlliU'iu rs soinr suultMils lo Iravc st liool for a yrar 
or s(». iriifw llu'ir (oniatl widi llu« "rral world" an<l thru rciui n lo ihcii .uadrinK 
work, riir rt-pIatcnicMn ol llu* drafl l)v a \oluniai v st-rvict* has also no donhl 
i-u leased the irend loward non-t oniinuons ediualion — espec iailv al uumTs schools 
llki ^1 . Jnlin's. 



CiVKlusiiVis 

Mosi ol the slndeni.s v.ttM !ea\(' ihe St. Jolm's < anip'is slniplv do nol reimn. 
Allhongli llu- rni\ersii\ still lannot siudndlv stale wliv these students leavr. the 
M seanh li.is un ned i .i'\ et al c lues As a result of that research, threo major 
recommendations \v( implemented al St, John's: 

o The reseat I 1 :( ;tt i-d that swtuf studi'iits k-ave hn ausi' thev ate im^ni i- ol 
!!u ii \o(ailMnal i^: llnis, lin' (aieet I'diualioii and (oimseling ser^ i* es weic 
rxpjnded at Si. (ofin's ihron<^h tlu* assistaiU' ol a liall-liine persoti. 

• St. |olm\ iiotiei'd that as atlt innti .ippeiiis lolu' ineifasing at ilie I'niversitv. so 
,|ni-s (Ik- "tiiiihc , f)l ic.idinili( d sni'icnts. I lieii de( ision lo retiiin to St. John's 
<li'prni: . m pai : >ii ihc u pc-s ol lei'lin^s lhe\ Iiaii ahoiil tl " S( hool when thi'V 

I hiis. .1 ic]'r I .i^etu\ was cstah'islu'd to work with students who are Imikini^ 
Msi ( >ni mniiiL; ol iiui'i t iipiitiL; liu n stiiilii s. 

-f ! qwi -notman sfMt to sindt Ills w ho h.id willnlrawii incliiaied that ih<" 
: ,n.i ...iiM- M s.iUKi' ol asMstante uhtn thi'\ neetled help wa- !ti»tn oiIkm sUkIimiIs 
r ,1,, elle< n\e m ».!!! l'J7 I 7.^^ . john's nilio(hne(; a pen (■olmselm,^ 

j,M,-iain !(.) Iti-shnii !i m (i< i di( MipeiMMoii oT the I'lcslnnan Dean. 
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Cinstavns Adolplius College is a tocdiiaitional liberal arts college located 65 
miles southwest of Minneapolis, Minnesota. It is one of tiie oldest educational 
institutions in the state, has strong Swedish ethnic ties, and is supported by the 
Lutheran Church of America. 

Gustavus has experienced annual enrollment increases since 1962 and in the fall 
of 197.') had its highest enrollment in fiistory, with 2,070 full-time ecjuivalent students. 
In 1975 the college accepted 92 percent of its applicants, of whom 69 percent accepted 
an offer of atlmission. Unlike many private colleges, Gustavus currently does not 
have a severe problem with declining enrollment. Mowever, the budget of the 
college is tightly correlated with the number of full-time equivalent students. In the 
absence of a predictable eutering enrollment from year to year, the college has been 
unable to adopt a final operating budget until after the opening of the school year. 

After the announcement of Northwest Area Foundation's Independent 
College FVogram in 1973, Gustavus therefore su[)initted a proposal to the Foundation 
for an avlmissions and retention projec. The prt)pt)sed project was accepted and 
funded for $83,889 in 1973 and was renewed the following year for $48,250. 

Rationale for the proposal 

There are many factors which influence a student's decision to withdraw from 
an undergraduate program. At a reasonably selective institution like Gustavus, poor 
academic achievement should not be a significant factor. With some exceptions, the 
typical Gustavus freshman or sophomore who decides not to return does so 
because he has no sense of purpose in his education, or has not been able to 
identify with the College community, or has developed a professional goal which 
he thinks Gustavus is incapable of helping him achieve. 

1\) deal with these broad areas of disaffection, the retention program was 
designed to improve academic advising and career counseling. It was felt that such a 
program could signihcantly improve enrollment retention, particularly during the 
hrst two years of the undergraduate cycle. 

Project year I 1973^74 

Thv Gustavus Adolphus Ciollege Admissit)ns and Retention Project 
implemented during the 1973-74 academic year had one major objective: to begin 
organizing a program which would increase the retention rate from 83 percent to 
87 percent. There were four primary activities undertaken during the year to improve 
retention, as outlined in Table I. 



Table 1 

Objectives and means, Project Year I 

OBjECTIVE: To increase retention rate from 83% to 87% 
MEANS: Career counseling and academic advising 

1. Forty faculty to be chosen and assigned 15 advisees each 

a. three-day orientation to academic programs 

b. advisors meet with advisees at regular intervals 

2. Thirty-two seniors to be chosen to be assistants to faculty advisors 

a. advise students on same floor in residence halls 

b. meet regularly with faculty advisors for coordinated program 

3. Director of Academic Advising and Career Counseling to be chosen 

4. Special programs for upper 10% and lower 10% of freshman class 

a. 10% freshmen with highest academic promise meet eight times for 
special programs and seminars 

b. 10% freshmen with lowest academic promise meet regularly for 
supportive discussions and academic help 



As can be seen, the plan called for special attention to freshmen and for focus 
on advising groups located in residence hrslls. (The college is 95 percent residential.) 
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'riiiiiy-Uvo uppfic hissnicn ((iollcgiiUc Fellows) and fiU'iihy members ut i v iherefoie 
chosen U) form *i Jeam for the purpose ofarademie advising. The ieani was to he 
assigned 15 freshmen advisees each. The advising group was to he loaned on each 
floor or in each section of the College residence halls. 

One of the most imporuuu uisks accomplished during the planning suigc was to 
agree, as facuhy advisors and Collegiate Fellows, on what should comprise an 
advising program. During a three-day spring training and orienuuion session, 
lacuhy advisors and Collegiau* Fellows di.scussed the hasi( elenient.s of an academic 
advising program. I'hrough ihi.s process, four basic assumpuous emerged. The 
following suuenieni was then adopted by die freshmen advisor.s and the Collegiate 
Fellows. 

The basil elements of an academic advising program are: 

1) Accurate information about academic possibilities, campus programs and 
resource people. 

2) An individualized, trusting relationship between advisor and advisee. 

3) An open-minded approach to academic options, reflecting a recognition that 
tlie social, cultural and academic spheres are interrelated. 

4) An advising program that seeks to encourage and foster intellectual curiosity 
and growth, but recognizes that ultimate decisions arc the choice and responsibility 
of tfie advisee. 

5) Summarily, a program whose pmpose is the good of the person. We hope 
through working towards this goal to sirengthen the community. 

In the Pall of 1974, the Collegiatv: Fellows met for a one-week training program. 
The training program focused on the areas of communications skills, intercultural 
relations, first aid training, mental health emergency procedures and study skills. 

1 he team, consisting of the Collegiate Fellow and freslmian advisors, met with 
freshmen groups the first time in small group meetings during a two-day orientation 
period. Research done at Gustavus during 1966-68 with two freshmen classes and 
American Council on Education (ACT) research data from recent freshmen classes 
at Gustavus had indicated that students come to the campus with high academic 
expectations. The orientation program was therefore designed to build on those 
expectations. Collegiate Fellows and advisors are responsible for helping new 
students quickly identify with the college community. Group meetings during 
orientation strive to weave the student into the fabric of the academic community as 
tjuickly as possible. The Collegiate Fellow is also usually the first person to identify 
the potential drop-out or the student considering withdrawal. 

To provide Collegiate PY'llows and freshmen advisors with information so that 
they could answer students' cjuestions about academic options, an advising manual 
was also designed in 1974. This manual lists specific informatit)n about majors, career 
choices relating to majors, and descriptions of various academic options available to 
students. In addition, a monthly newsletter to Collegiate Fellows and advisors, 
"Advising Notes**, provided such information as deadlines for registration for 
graduate school examinations, new academic programs, and information concerning 
registration procedures. 

1 here was a strong emphasis on providing information for the advisor to assist 
the student in moving toward a purpose in his/her education. The goal was to 
provide a student with the right information at the right time, thus giving him a 
sense of purpose and hopefully preventing a drop-t)ut. 

Special programs for the upper 1 0 percent and lower 1 0 percent of the freshmen 
class did not work as well as planned, however. 7 he Dean*s Seminar, made up of 
students with high academic predictors, met only twice, and the student response to the 
seminar format was negative. Students indicated a desire to become involved in an 
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i!i-(k'|)lli piogiain l allu*!' lluin a short sciniiuii . Tliis aspect of thr program was 
tlici cforr rc(lrsijriu*(l in I 971 l)y iiuorporating it into an Honors Progi ain foi - 
f'rcshnicn. In tlu* fall of 1971. 45 fVcshincn with high academic picdiciois were 
invited to attend an honors retreat. During this retreat, the Monors Program was 
thscussed. Students were then invited to pai ti( ipate in a continuing Honoi s Seminar 
held (lining the fall ancl spring semesters and encouraged to emoll in special honors 
sections or encouraged to re(|Uest of instructors an opportunity to do honors work in 
classes. In the fa!! of 1975, 90 f reshmen students expressed a -desire to hecome 
involved in the Honors Program. Xhiny will participate in a special Honors Seminar 
and will also enroll in honors sections and do honors work in classes. 

The 10 percent of the f reshmen class with the lowest academic predictors met five 
times during the first year, Tfiese group meetings were also discontinued l)r( ause 
students fiad negative feelings ahout being identified as a "problem" group. During 
the last four semesters, grades of students witli low academic predictors were 
therefore carefully monitoretl at inid-tertn and semester grading times. Students 
needing additional support were contacted l)y the academic* advising or counseling 
offices. 

(Jenerally, the goals and objectives of" the hrst year were met. In fact, one miglit 
say that the goals were met too well. The retention rate increased fr om 83 percent to 
87.5 pel cent f or the fall of 1 974. The goal was suq>assed the first year of the program 
when some of the aspects of the program were not fully implemented. Perhaps a 
Hawthorne effect or other phenomena explain this situation. Needless to say, the 
college administration was pleased with the increase in retention. 

Project Year H 1974-75 

(iustavus* Year II Project was essentially a continuation and expansion of the 
hrst year Project. The academic advising program (including both Collegiate Fellows 
and faculty advisors) was extended to upperclassmeii. The (objectives and means for 
Project Year II follow. 



Table 2 

Objectives and means, Project year II 

OBjECTlVE: Increase student retention 

MEANS: Expand academic advisory project of Year ! to upperclassmen 

Increase number of Collegiate Fellows and faculty advisors from 31 to 50 
Restructure career counseling seminars 

1. Faculty 

a. personnel exchange with business 

b. seminars with business leaders 

c. information regarding job market 

d. two summer business experiences 

2. Students 

a. ACT analysis with prospects and new enrollees 

b. Collegiate Fellows — group meetings regarding careers 
r. increased internship opportunities 

d. workshops regarding changing occupational patterns for 
sophomores and juniors 

e. workshops regarding the selection of a job — for seniors 

f. increased summer employment opportunities 

g. coordinated career counseling activities by all offices 

h. Increased agencies' interviews on campus (from 24 to 48) 

i. senior visits to businesses 

j. "Career Observation" course in january in Twin Cities 

3. Business 

a. Business Advisory Board established to assist college regarding 
business seminars and needs 

b. contracts with alumni in business/government 

c. business leaders' seminars/courses on campus 
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I'lu! academic advisory piogram of Year I was expanded lo upperclassmeii by 
increasing the number of (iollegiaie Fellows and faculiy advisors lo 50. They 
eontinued providing acrnraie informaiion to students abtiut academic options. The 
advising manual was also updated, and the advising notes were sent to all (Collegiate 
Fellows and faculty advisors to keep them apprised of new academic options. 

The Collegiate Fellow Program continued to have a broad impact on the entire 
campus environment as well. The core of the retention program, it is considered one 
of tlie major contributors to the inc rease in retention for freshmen, (lollegiate Fellows, 
with information piovided through the advising maiuial and the advising notes 
publication, are able to answer many cjuestions which freshmen raise about options 
for acacfemic majors, the relationship of a major to careers, and (juestions af)()Ut 
one's pur|)()sc*s in college. In cases where (lollc^giate Fellows are unable to answer 
(piestions. refei ials were made to faculty advisors or to appropriate student service 
offices. 

An ad(hti(»Mal emphasis of I^rojject Year II centercrd on career counseling. 
Although career counseling was hinted at in the objectives for Project Year I, it was 
the part of the progiam most difiicult to develop. During lV()ject Year I, discussions 
by fa( uliy, career counseling staff , other administrators, and students resulted in a 
nnilti-dimensional program of career servic:^*s. 

A fiist objective was to cooiclinate the caieer counseling activities of Offices 
already functioning in that area. Meetings were held with representatives of the 
Counseling Center, (Career Counseling, PlrTcmenl and Academic Advising Offices. 
This cooperative effort resulted in t. (i^'velopment of a Career Resource Center. 
The Resource Center is located adjact n > the Career Counseling, Placement, 
and Cooperative Education Of fices, an(i n yitains catalogs of graduate schools, 
pamphlets and materials dealing with careers, and a variety of other directories 
and information. 

Another emphasis of" the career counseling effort was to in ci ease the numbei" of 
student iiucrnship opportunities. A cooperative education program was begun wiili 
funding from the l itle Four Program of the Federal Covernmeiu. (Contact was 
made with approximately 4.000 alumm in the United States to determine their 
interest in supervising an intern in their agency or business either during an interim 
or semester term. Alunmi received a letter, and the results were eiicouraging. Over 
7r> internship possibilities were available to students beginning in January of 1976 as 
a result. 

Implications of the project 

As a result of" two vears of close attention to attrition and program ef forts, 
reteiuion statistics for the fall of 197.') indicate the highest retention in the history of 
Cusiavus Adolphus College for a freshman class. At the end of fall registration, 
88.5 percent of the f reshmen class who were enrolled in the spring of 1975 also 
enrolled for die fall term of 1975. 

What has been most significant in the development of strategies to deal with 
attrition h^s been the pervading philosophy that it is important to retain students; 
that is, it is thought that good retention feeds itself. Students knowing that ottier 
students are anxious to return establishes a sense of pride in the institution. Fi om 
that attitude have developed other components important to retention, all of which 
now compri.se what is referred to as an Attrition Manag( nient Program. With an 
emphasis on retention being shown by the leaders of the Northwest Area Foundation 
project, other components of the College have seen fit to redesign some of their 
programs so as to make a contribution to the retention of students. Some of 
those additional components tangential to the original project strategies include: 

I) RcdesijrnhijT reiristradon procnlures. Registration procedures, including a 
timetable for registration, have been changed so that a student completes a fall 
schedule prior to his departure for simimer vacation. Fhe Registrar has spent many 
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li()\iis triiimiig sia(( tt !><» more responsive lo the* needs of siiuleiiis and lo minimize 
ihe nmnher o( le^isiiaiion pioMems which mi^hi phi^ue a siiuleni. He has 
developed a |)hiIoso[)hy (>( respec i and coiuei ii tor students and has trained the 
lour members oC his stad to reflect that (cmi*i ii. 

2) .'tdmissiotis ojjirr. The a(hnissions process empiiasizes inchvichial (ounsehng 
with .students. Materials provided in the advising' manual assist admissions p<'rs()nnel 
in providiiig bett(»r academic «idvising to studetits during pre-adnussions coun.M'ling. 
Academic acl\isint( atid initial careei counseling begin with the admissions stai'T. 
Admissions staCf" coordinate the s[)ring and smnme;- pre legistration oC IVeshmen, 
tor example. They are also icsponsible for publishing a catalog, view l)c)ok, and 
other brochin c's lu help students gain a better understanding of the Clollege. 

IV) Head rcsidrnis. Fac ulty and administrators who work in the residence halls on 
an overload basis are very 'ntcreslecl in the Collegiate Fellow program. Head 
residents participate in the week-long training seminar held (or Collegiate Fellows. 
By participating in these workshops, they are able to gain a better understanding of 
the entire retention effori. A change in policy in the Housing Office resulted in 
students completing housing assignments in tlie spring rather than fall. A student's 
initial inclination to return in the fall is reinforced by both housing and registration 
assignments in the spring. Financial aid awards are also kuvnvn to students in the 
spring lather then waiting until the end of the summer, (lollegiite Fellows and head 
residents have teamed to make the residencx* halls desirable places to live. On a 
campus that is almost totally residential, increase in retention is at lea^^ partially 
related to improvements in the residence hall environment. 

4) /:.\7/ iutenneiv proredinr. As reported in the Drake Uni\ ersity experience, the 
procedures whereby students withdraw from the college must be highly structured. 
.At Ciusiavus, a withdrawal procedure has been developed so as to provide data about 
students who withdraw. vSufticient data lias not been collected as yet, bin in a year or 
so reliable information should have been collected describing the student who 
withdraws. The information may provide clues regarding necessaiy changes in 
student services or admissions. 

ri) Follow iif) on non-reiristwuh, Hin iiig spring pre-registration, after the deadline 
tor registration has passed, a highly sirucmred operation goes into action headed by the 
Registrar. The Registiar informs the .Associate Dean of ilie College which students 
have not registered, and advisors are subsccpiently informed and encom'agcd to 
make pcisonal contact with their advisees. The advisor responds to the Associate 
Dean with the names and information about the students' plan. A list of students 
who indicated fmancial difficulties is prepared for the Di.ccior of Financial Aids who 
then contacts students to check on the possibility of changes in the financial aid 
pac kage. At the end of May, the .Associate Dean and Registrar know the academic plans 
of every student enrolled during the spring semester. It is difficult for a student to 
leave school unregistered for the next semester without someone having made a 
personal contact with that student to determine his/her academic intentions. 

I)) Leave oj ahsenee policy. A "stop-out'' plan was developed to help students get 
the most out of their intentions to leave college for a short period of time. Students 
intending to stop-oiu ai e encouraged to contac t the Regi.sirar oi* Associate Dean and 
till out a leave of absence form or draw up a plan which might include independent 
saidv. I he form is an indication that the student is going to follow a specified plan 
of acii(m. It is nonbincling in a legal sense, but it is felt that there is a psychological 
cominiiinent by the individual to the college. Where in ttie past students dropped 
out and often never returned, there are preliminai)' indications that students who 
fill out the leave of absence form do retinn to finish their degrees. 

7) Prohohon jno^ram, A struc tured program of contacting students about to go 
on pr<>l)atinn was also initiated iti l!)74. This two-year old progiam attempts to provide 
assistanre lo students in academic difficulty. When mid-semester anfl semester 
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^ladrs ;i!r issued, iUr Rr^\s[\M\ (loordiiKKor tor Siiidnu Scrvitrs. and Associate 
Dean ()( ihe (inlle^c meet »o determine wliith students ate in the most serious 
trouble. Names are divided .tmon^ stall, and peisonal eonta( t is made with them, 
(loile^iate i-ellows and IVes'uiian advisors also eontatt stndetits in their 
a(l\isiu^^ groups who m..v In havin^^ dillieultv. KIToils are made to provide the 
siuth ms with support an<l assistance. 

cS) At'ddi'mic referral ranis. "I he .Assoc iate Dean ol the (iollej^e sends a relerral 
(ard to all !a» ultv memhers the third week ol the semester. They are asked to 
iiuheate names ol students who are lailin^'; to appear loi classes or who seem to he 
having some kind ol atademic or peisonal dillic ultw 'I hese eards ate retuiiied to tl.e 
Associate Dran nlThe (lollege who then either (ontac ts the student personally or 
recpiesis thai one i>l the oiner student services make the contact. This is primarily an 
earlv inters ( -ii technic|ue and helps to icienhty students who aie in potential 
dillieultv and m.i\ drop out. 

W) Ojidlity nj afid coiurni far fdculiy, (itistavus faculty have become more and 
more awaic* of the c areful plairs made to help retain students. They cooperate 
extremelv well l)V informing either the .Associate Dean of the College or the ReiMsirar 
whcMi the\ learn that a student is thinking al)out leaving. Advisors have also been 
cooperative when asked i ) comact a student who has Tailed to register. 



Conclusion 

Increases in reteiuion oic inring at the same time major reforms are being 
underiaken seem to indicate a relationship l)etwcen those changes and retention. 
What as most important, at this point, is that efforts at retention are being reflected 
virtually throughout the entire Gustavus campus. No one office is solelv responsible 
foi the rcMcMuion program. Dining the last two years more and more offices and staff 
membeis have joined to help a student succeed. Although i" might be impossible to 
cite decisively any one component doing tlie most to increase retention, the 
Collegiate Fellow foiniat has clearly contributed the most to the retention program. 
There is a need, however, for continued research and data gathering to help 
pin-point other proi)lem areas. I-.ffoiis must coniimially he reviewed and pioblem 
arenas fixed if retention rates are to remain high. 
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